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Pacific Coast Steel Company’s Plants 


Open-Hearth Equipment and Bar 
and Structural Steel Rolling Mills 
at South San Francisco and Seattle 


ITH a steel-making capacity of over 125,000 
W\ tons of ingots per year, and rolling mills at 

beth San Francisco and Seattle, Wash., the 
Pacific Coast Steel Company has made the steel- 
producing industry of the Western slope of the 
United States of considerable importance. Since 
the outbreak of the European war, it built the 
steel plant at Seattle, up to that time operating 
a bar iron rolling mill, and it has doubled the 
capacity of its San Francisco works, besides 
going into .the rolling of structural shapes in 
addition to merchant and reinforcing concrete 
bars. It has done a very considerable business 





At resent There Are 


Five Oil-Burning Open-Hearth Furnaces at the 


cent in sulphur, is the heat source for 
hearth furnaces. 
The San Francise« 


cisco, 9 miles south of the city on the 
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pla s at South San 
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the Southern Pacific Railroad. It has now thre« 
30-ton basic open-hearth furnaces and two of 40 
tons capacity, and it is understood that contracts 
have already been closed for two 60-ton furnaces 
The plant was built in 1911 and the first steel was 


made Jan. 2, 1912. 

The charging floor of the open-hearth building 
is 30 ft. wide and the pouring aisle 45 ft. wide. 
The open-hearth charging machine was built by the 


gots in Groups is the Regular Practice 


with the Orient, particularly since the war, and has 
contributed largely to the development of concrete 
structures on the Coast. For raw materials Chinese 
pig iron has been used for some time, and the con- 
siderable quantity of old iron and steel collected 


OT 


n the Pacific Coast has, of course, been a factor. 
Prior to the war Scotch coke, running less than 
per cent in sulphur and 6 to 7 per cent ash, was 


rted, but for fuel, oil, running not over 1 per 
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South San Francisco Plant and Bottom Pouring of |! 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, and ¢ 
50-ton pouring ladles are used, handled by a 40-ton : i 
Niles electric crane and a 75-ton Morgan crane. j 
The smaller size ingots are commonly broken down > 
in a 22-in. mill, being discharged by means of a 4 


hvdraulic mechanism to a reheating furnace, which 
is oil-burning, and which delivers upon the approach 
table of the 22-in. mill. For the larger ingots soak 
ing pits have been provided, and a 32-in. blooming 
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General PI ind Charging Side of Open-Hearth Furnaces of South San Francisco Plant 


mill represents one of the late developments of the 
South San Francisco plant. 

The 22-in., the 18-in. and the 1l-in. mills are 
contained in a steel building 40 x 500 ft. in size. 
The 22-in. mill is a one-stand mill driven by an 
800-hp. Corliss compound engine. Alongside of it 
is the 18-in. mill in two stands, also of three high 
rolls, and these three stands are commanded by a 
traveling tilting table. The 18-in. mill is designed 
to roll large angles, rounds, squares and flats, and 
the continuous furnace is 71 ft. long with a heat- 
ing capacity in 10 hr. of 250 ingots 10 in. square. 
The two stands of the 18-in. mill are driven from 
a 750-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor. Angles 6 x 4 in. 
and flats 1 in. thick are about the largest sizes 
rolled. 

The 11l-in. mill is in five stands, in the Belgian 
arrangement, motor driven with the roughing and 
first stand coupled to an 800-hp. Crocker-Wheeler 
motor and the remaining stands coupled to a 750-hp. 
























Allis-Chalmers motor. A continuous furnace 41 ft. 
long supplies this mill. It is rated at 450,000 |b. 
of l-in. square bars in 9 hr., and the cooling bed is 
200 ft. long. 

The 9-in. mill shown in the general plan of the 
South San Francisco works is of five stands and 
was built by the Lewis Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany. A 30-ft. four-door heating furnace is pro- 
vided and 120 ft. of cooling bed. This mill is driven 
by a 750-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor and is rated al 
60,000 Ib. per turn. 

With the new blooming mill the plan is to roll 
steel beams and channels up to 15 in. in depth, and 
in general all types of beams and channels. In the 
smaller sizes of bars, the plant has, of course, spe- 
cialized for some time in corrugated square and 
round bars and in twisted square bars, largely for 
reinforced concrete construction. That there is 4 
considerable demand for reinforced concrete work 
is indicated by some recent statistics. In 1914 100 








rete bridges were built by the counties of Cali- 
ia against 10 bridges 10 years previous. The 
ent industries in California in 1891 produced 
e 5000 bbl., while in 1912 the production mounted 
6.198,624 bbl. 

The works of the Seattle plant are located on a 
cre plat of Seattle tide land with a 500-ft. 
tage on the west waterway of Seattle harbor 
with switch spurs from the Northern Pacific, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great 
thern and the Union Pacific railroads. The 


rks are located at what is known as the Youngs- 
n station of Seattle. 

As indicated by the accompanying plan, which 
ws also the equipment for making bar iron, the 
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plant has two 40-ton basic open-hearth furnaces, 
one 22-in. structural and billet mill, one 16-in. bar 
mill, one 16-in. muck bar mill, one 12-in. merchant 
mill, one 9-in. guide mill and one 14-in. merchant 
mill in the course of construction. The first mill 
at this site was built in 1904-5 but as a steel plant 
the first cast was made Sept. 30, 1915. The plant 
has an iron-bar mill which was formerly owned by 
the Seattle Steel Company, which operated it up to 
Jan. 1, 1912, and its conversion to an open-hearth 
plant was undertaken by the Pacific Coast Steel 
Company, which had also acquired the Irondale 
Works at Irondale, Wash., formerly owned by the 
Western Steel Corporation. From the Irondale 
plant some of the open-hearth equipment and the 
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Furnaces of Youngstown Plant, Seattle, Wash 
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22-in. mill were obtained. Besides merchant steel 
bars and structural shapes, the plant is capable of 
turning out T-rails up to 20 lb. per yard. 

The open-hearth building of the Seattle works is 
constructed of steel and reinforced concrete. The 
furnaces were designed by Alex Laughlin & Co., 
Pittsburgh, and they are served by a Shaw electric 
60-ton ladle crane with 5-ton 50-ft. span auxiliary 
hoist and one 5-ton 50-ft. span Shaw electric crane 
operating on the same track for taking care of the 
ladle work and the pouring pits. The charging 
floor is equipped with a Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
charging machine. 

The 22-in. structural mill is a three-stand three- 
high mill, rope driven from a 1200-hp. Allis-Chal- 
mers 3-phase, 2300-volt alternating-current motor 
operating at 440 r.p.m., 23%<-in. Jupiter ropes driv- 
ing the mill at 82 r.p.m. being used. A Laughlin 
design continuous furnace and an 8 x 8-in. Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Company’s shear for the hot 



















7 The Three Stands of the 22-In. Structural Mill at the Seattle 
Ke . 

ai billets are included in the equipment. The mill 
iN building is of structural steel and reinforced con- 


crete also, and is equipped with a 742-ton Shaw 
80-ft. span electric crane. Parallel, with a 70-ft. 
span 742-ton Shaw crane with a lifting magnet, 
oa) is the mill billet yard; this second crane puts ingots 
& & into the 22-in. mill furnace and handles the billets 
coming from the mill. 

The 16-in. mill is a three-stand three-high bar 
mill operated from a 700-hp. Corliss engine and 
equipped with two heating furnaces, each with a 
150-hp. Cooke waste heat boiler utilized to supply 
steam for operating the engine. 

The 9-in. guide mill is composed of three stands 
of three-high rolls and two stands of two-high rolls, 
belt-driven from a 300-hp. Corliss engine operating 
at 100 r.p.m., but driving the mill at 240 to 260 
r.p.m. The heating furnaces for this mill have a 
250-hp. Cooke waste heat boiler. 

The 16-in. muck bar mill comprises five stands 
of three-high rolls and is driven at 180 r.p.m. by 
an 800-hp. alternating-current motor from 16 
strands of %-in. rope. One continuous heating fur- 
nace serves this mill, having a 150-hp. waste- 
heat boiler to operate steam pumps and auxiliary 
«machinery. 
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Serving the entire length of the three mills 
scribed is a 5-ton, 60-ft. span Shaw electric 
used for changing rolls and handling all the y 
incidental. The roll turning shop is equipped \ 
three-roll turning lathes and the machine shop \ 
two engine lathes, two drilling machines, two s} 
ing machines and one planing machine. The bla. «- 
smith shop has four fires. There is a complet: 
laboratory included in the equipment of the p! 
and the yards are traversed by a Brown hois 
traveling yard crane with electric magnet 
handling scrap and other materials and two narrow- 
gage yard locomotives for hauling material to and 
from the open-hearth furnaces. 

The Pacific Coast Steel Company also owns 
works at Portland, Ore., for making bar and band 
iron, and has a 60 x 11-ft. blast furnace at Irondale. 
wnich has not been in operation for some time. 

Judge E. M. Wilson is president and treasurer 
of the company. D. P. Doak and William Pigott 








Works Are Rope Driven from a 1200-Hp. Motor Shown at 
Extreme Right 


are vice-presidents. Mr. Pigott is in charge of the 
Seattle plant, with T. S. Clingan general manager 
at Seattle, and George W. Foraker general superin- 
tendent at Seattle. W. S. Burt is secretary of the 
company and located at Seattle. E. S. Houdlette is 
auditor and assistant secretary at the headquarters, 
in the Rialto Building, San Francisco, and some of 
the other officials are J. C. Wallace, Jr, purchasing 
agent; John B. Leonard, district general sales man- 
ager; D. E. McLaughlin, southern general sales 
manager at Los Angeles, and 8. S. Lawrence, form- 
erly with the Pennsylvania Steel Company, foreign 
general sales manager. 


The Laursen Automatic Pump Company, Menom- 
onie, Wis., manufacturing pumping engines for mining, 
irrigation, drainage, etc., has reorganized, following the 
resignation of L. A. Laursen,.president and chief engi- 
neer. The new officers are: President, C. A. Straubel, 
Green Bay, Wis.; vice-president, J. R. Myers, Green 
Say; secretary, W. J. Eberwein, Menomonie, Wis.; 
treasurer, A. J. Edminister, Holcomb, Wis. The com- 
pany recently moved from leased quarters at Chippew? 
Falls, Wis., to a plant purchased at Menomonie. The 
new quarters were inadequate, and a branch factory 
was established at Green Bay. Both plants are now 
running at full capacity. 
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Heavy-Duty Single-Pulley Drive Lathes 


new line of heavy-duty, single-pulley drive, 
ared head, quick change gear, engine lathes 
ng brought out by the Cleveland Machinery 
ly Company, Cleveland. The machine that is 
rated is the 20-in. size, but it will also be built 
22 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 in. swings, in 





Heavy-Duty Single-Pulley Drive Lathe for Automo- 
bile and Forge Shops 





length of bed required. This lathe is of heavy 
nstruction, being designed for all classes of heavy 
vork and is claimed to be particularly well adapted 
for automobile and forge shops. The bed is un- 
isually wide and heavy and is of the box-section 
type. It has a large compensating V in front and a 
flat way in the rear. 

The headstock is of improved geared construc- 
tion, having a single-pulley drive with nine mechan- 
ical speed changes operated by two levers. All 
gears are of steel. The single pulley is equipped 
with a powerful friction clutch operated from the 
front of the machine either at the headstock or apron 
as may be desired. The bearings, including those 
for the spindle, are bronze bushed and the spindle 
s provided with a ball thrust bearing with lock nut 
idjusted for wear. 

The carriage has an exceptionally long bearing 

the shears, is equipped with a wide compound 
‘est bridge and is gibbed both in the front and 

j ack. It also has a solid bearing on the bed through- 
it its entire length. The cross-slide and compound 
rest are provided with taper gibs for taking up the 
vear. Both the front and back wings of the car- 
lage are provided with felt wipers to protect the 
V’s. The apron is of the heavy box type and has 
steel gears throughout. The bearings are bronze 
ushed. The bearings in the back wall of the apron 
are all oiled from one oil reservoir which is reached 
from the top of the carriage. 

Only one friction is used for operating both the 
ongitudinal and the power cross feeds. Automatic 
stops and reverse for the feeds are furnished. The 
apron is equipped with a safety device which pre- 
vents the engaging of the half nut without first 
throwing the feed lever in the central position. The 
perator is, therefore, unable to engage both the 
screw and rod feeds at the same time. The quick 
hange gear box is of the cone type construction and 
provides for a wide feed and thread range. It is 
equipped with steel gears and the bearings are 
ronze bushed. The driving mechanism for the lead 

rew and feed rod is arranged so that both cannot 
evolved at the same time, thereby doing away 
any unnecessary wear on the lead screw when 
chine is used only for turning. 
he lathe in any of its sizes will be furnished 
ped with any attachments required, such as 
attachment, four tool turret tool post, 
hexagon carriage turret and power feed bed 
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turret. It will also be furnished for motor drive 
with either direct or alternating current. The mo- 
tor drive will be provided either with direct gear or 
silent chain drive as desired. Reverse to the spindle 
will be supplied either for belt drive or motor drive. 


New Device to Premelt Ferroalloys 


What is claimed to be an improvement in open- 
hearth furnaces is covered by a patent (U. S. 1,188,- 
867, June 27, 1916) granted to Bradley P. Wheeler 
of Duluth, Minn., with one-half assigned to Thomas 
S. Blair, Jr., of Chicago. It comprises a melting 
compartment, built as an extension to the back wall 
of the furnace, in which ferromanganese and other 
final additions are melted by the heat of the furnace. 

The illustration shows the design in which a is 
the back wall of a furnace of which b is the hearth, 
with cross-section from front to back. Against the 
back wall and preferably adjacent to the tap hole is 
the chamber c¢ open to the interior of the furnace. 
It has a melting hearth, d, and a tap hole, e, and is 
closed by a door, f. The finals, such as ferromanga- 
nese, ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen, ferrochrome, etc., are 
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Cross-Section, Front to Back, of an Open-Hearth Furnace, 
Showing the Additional Chamber for Premelting Ferroalloys 


charged through this door and are melted by the 
heat of the furnace. They are tapped and added to 
the heat as needed, doing away with any special 
melting or delay caused by their preparation. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company, 122 South Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago, and Salisbury House, London, 
England, has established an agency in Holland with 
Petrie & Co., Heerengracht, 141-145 Amsterdam, as its 
special representatives. Petrie & Co. will sell the Sul 
livan air compressors, rock drills, hammer drills, dia 
mond core drills, quarrying and coal mining machinery 
in the Netherlands. This new arrangement replaces 
the Sullivan Machinery Company agency previously at 
the Hague. 
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Detecting Alumina 


Inclusions in Stee 


An Investigation as to Their Occurrence 
and Appearance—Distinguishable Under 
the Microscope from Other Impurities 


BY ALBERT 


comprise silicates, chiefly of manganese and of 

iron (frequently called slag), and manganese 
sulphide (often associated with iron sulphide). 
The use of titanium as a deoxidizer may introduce 
some titanium nitride inclusions, while the use of 
aluminum for the same purpose may result in the 
formation of alumina inclusions through the oxida- 
tion of some of the aluminum. 

The present investigation was undertaken for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the occurrence 
of alumina inclusions in steel could be detected 


lL ,CLUSIONS in steel, as commonly described, 


SAUVEUR* 


The too plentiful use of Al in steel may hay 
condemned, partly at least, because it forms oxi 
silicates in the metal, which, being insoluble and 
fusible, exist in the solid steel as very harmfu! sonims, 
Of course, to form the oxide there must still be som 
oxide of iron or manganese in the steel. If the meta 
were free from O perhaps the weakening effect of A\, 
when added in greater quantity than a few hundredths 
of 1 per cent, would not occur. So a part of the A) 
added in the ladle would form sonims which might be 
fluxed and floated out, while that added in the molds, 
if the steel were free from O, would not be oxidized 
but would all be left to exercise its full effect in pre- 
venting the formation of gas bub- 
bles and the resulting blowholes 
in the steel. 


GEORGE F. COMSTOCK ON ALUMINA 
IN STEEL 


In an article entitled “A Study 
of Alumina in Steel,” published 
in Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering for Dec. 1, 1915, 
George F. Comstock, metallur- 
gist, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., des- 
cribes the occurrence and ap- 
pearance of alumina inclusions 
*n steel as follows: 


These inclusions are in _ the 


Fig. 1 is a Photomicrograph of the Longitudinal Section of a Bar, Forged from a form of small rounded spots, ar- 


Steel Ingot to Which 0.144 Per Cent Aluminum Was Added. 
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Fig. 2 is a Photo- . ; > 
micrograph of the Polished Unetched Surface of the Longitudinal Section of a ranged close together im one 
Forged Bar of Thermit Iron Treated with Alumina. Both have been reduced about elongated streak. They are of a 


one-fourth from an original magnification of 300 diameters 


under the microscope and of studying the character- 
istics by which these inclusions can be distin- 
guished from other inclusions. 


PAST LITERATURE 


Barring one or two unimportant exceptions, I 
am unable to find in the literature dealing with 
inclusions any reference to the occurrence of 
alumina antedating the article presently to be 
referred to. Previous to this, alumina had not gen- 
erally been considered as a distinct, or, at least, as 
a distinguishable inclusion. 

Referring to the use of aluminum as a deoxid- 
izer, however, and to the resulting formation of 
alumina, Walter Rosenheim, in his book, “An 
Introduction to the Study of Physical Metallurgy,” 
writes: 

A more powerful deoxidizing agent than manga- 
nese is furnished by aluminum, but this differs from 
manganese in two vitally important respects. In the 
first place, the oxidation product of aluminum is a 
particularly refractory substance—alumina—which has 
a strong tendency to remain in the molten metal in 
suspension as fine particles. 

In a paper before the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, entitled “The Solid Non-Metallic 
Impurities in Steel,” Henry D. Hibbard writes: 


If other elements have been added, such as Al, W 
Cr, Ti or Va, their oxides and silicates may be present. 


*From a report by the author, who is professor of metal- 
Jurgy in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 


very dark bluish-gray color, when 
examined with the white light of 
an electric arc, appearing black unless highly magni- 
fied, and it is practically impossible to polish them 
without forming little pits around each inclusion. If 
the polishing is done very carefully, these pits may 
be kept very small’; but with certain methods of polish- 
ing, the pits are made so large that the original in- 
clusions cannot be seen at all. hi oe 

; If the specimen is not rotated constantly 
during the final polishing, the pits take the form of 
short scratches, and each inclusion will have a littl 
tail, like a comet. It will be noticed in Fig. 1 that 
although this shows a longitudinal view of a bar, the 
individual inclusions have not been elongated by the 
forging at all, but merely the group as a whole has 
been drawn out into a streak. ‘ 

The difference between inclusions of alumina and 
ordinary slag or silicates in steel may then be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Silicate inclusions will generally take a fair!) 
smooth polish in a section prepared for microscopic 
examination, while alumina is very hard to polish 
without pitting. (2) Silicate inclusions are always 
elongated in the direction of rolling or forging, whil 
alumina particles are not (the groups of particles are, 
of course, elongated but not the particles themselves) 
(3) Silicate inclusions are often found of quite large 
size (as well as very small), while particles of alumina 
are always small, and do not seem to coalesce into large 
bodies even when closely grouped together. These char- 
acteristics of alumina inclusions agree with what is 
known of the properties of alumina. Its great hard- 
ness and brittleness would account for the pitting © 
fect; its infusibility would account for the small siz 
of the particles and the tendency not to coalesce; ané 
both of these properties together would account fo! 
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cles not being elongated by forging or rolling 
eel in which they were embedded. 
amples in which more than the merest trace 
na was found by analysis were seen to con- 
typical inclusions as described above, and 
which alumina was not found by analysis, did 
tain these inclusions. Furthermore, those in 
ore alumina was found by analysis contained 
these inclusions than those in which only a 
ttle was found. These facts have been con- 
as a good confirmation of the theory that the 
small inclusions, as described above, found in 
y commercial steels, are chiefly, if not wholly, 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


a preliminary step I took photomicrographs 
nagnification of 300 diameters of five samples 
that Mr. Comstock used in his work, and a com- 
parison of these photomicrographs with those taken 
hy him showed that both sets were very similar 
ind that they confirmed his description of the 
appearance of the inclusions. 
In Fig. 1 is shown, under a magnification of 300 
diameters the appearance of the 


longitudinal section of a bar 
forged from a_ steel ingot to 
which 0.144 per cent aluminum 


had been added during the teem- 
ing from the ladle to the molds. 
The steel was made at the Water- 
town Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., 
in a Tropenas converter. Both 
ferromanganese and ferrosilicon 
were used in recarburizing and 
deoxidizing. The inclusions 
shown in the photomicrograph 
present the characteristics des- 
cribed by Mr. Comstock as per- 
taining to alumina inclusions, 
namely, small dimensions of the 
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whatever of these inclusions having been elongated 
by the forging. Although they do not occur in 
clusters or in strings, they present the chief fea- 
tures described by Mr. Comstock as characteristic 
of alumina inclusions, the most significant of which 
is the absence of elongation in the direction of the 
forging. 


INGOT IRON MELTED WITH ALUMINUM AND ALUMINA 


A small amount of ingot iron was melted in an 
alundum crucible with the addition of aluminum. 
The expectation was that enough oxygen would be 
present to cause the oxidation of some aluminum 
and, therefore, the occurrence of alumina inclusions 
to the exclusion of all other inclusions. The result- 
ing mass was forged into a bar measuring about 
4 x % in. in cross section. A longitudinal section 
of the bar was polished and photographed under a 
magnification of 300 diameters. The presence of a 
number of small dark particles was clearly revealed 
(Fig. 3). They exhibit the characteristics pre- 
viously described as pertaining to alumina inclu- 





individual particles, dark colora- Fig. 3 is a Photomicrograph of the Longitudinal Section of a Bar Forged from 
ion. stri i ; i. Ingot Iron Treated with Aluminum. Fig. 4 is the Same from Ingot Iron Treated 
tion, string formation in the di with Alumina. Both have been reduced about one-fourth from an original mag- 


rection of the forging but non- 
elongation of the particles them- 
seives. 
Attempts were made as follows to produce 
molten iron under such conditions as to preclude 


the occurrence in the solidified metal of any inclu- 
sions but alumina: 


Thermit iron produced with an excess of 
minum. 
2. Ingot iron melted with aluminum. 

Ingot iron melted with alumina. 


The results obtained are briefly described as 
OWS: 


THERMIT IRON 


A small mass of thermit iron was produced in 
isual way in a graphite crucible with the addi- 
n of a small amount of finely powdered aluminum 
he thermit mixture as commercially supplied. 
small ingot was forged into a bar about 4% x 4 
ross section. 
lt is believed that the thermit mixture prac- 
lly consists of pure iron oxide and pure alumi- 
and that any inclusions present must of neces- 

e alumina resulting from the oxidation of 

me aluminum. 

A longitudinal section of the forged bar was 
Prepared for microscopical examination and the 
Polished but uneteched surface photographed under 
4 magnification of 300 diameters (Fig. 2). It will 
‘e seen to contain many small, dark and roughly 
inded particles scattered through the iron. It 

also be noted that there is no indication 


ry 


r 


qn 


nification of 300 diameters 


sions, being small in size, dark in color, and non- 
elongated in the direction of the forging. 

Some ingot iron was melted in an alundum cru- 
cible with finely powdered alumina. It was assumed 
that while most of the alumina might float to the 
top of the molten bath, some of the finest particles 
at least would be retained in the solified metal as 
alumina inclusions. The small ingot was forged 
into a bar 4% x ™% in. in cross section, and the 
appearance of a longitudinal section polished and 
magnified 300 diameters is shown in Fig. 4. Here 
again we note the occurrence of small dark inclu- 
sions scattered through the mass and devoid of any 
tendency to elongate in the direction of the forging. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the results published by Mr. Comstock and 
confirmed by my examination of some of his 
samples, and from the results obtained in my own 
experiments as reported in the foregoing pages, it 
seems justifiable to conclude that alumina inclu- 
sions may be distinguished under the microscope 
from the other inclusions generally occurring in 
steel, being characterized by their small size, their 
dark coloration and more especially by a complete 
absence of elongation in the direction of the rolling 
or forging. 


About 600,000 automobiles were built in the United 
States in the year ended June 30, 1915, as compared 
with 445,000 on the preceding year. The output for 
the year ended June 30, 1916, is estimated at 900,000. 
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ACID RESISTING ALLOYS* 


Composition and Properties of Duriron, Tantiron 
and Others—Substitutes for Stoneware 


BY W. C. CARNELL 


For many years various metals and alloys have been 
offered for which more or less acid resisting properties 
were claimed. They had their uses but as complete acid 
resisting materials they were not successful. With the 
advent of fused silica a decided advance was made, and 
it successfully replaced platinum in a number of 
processes. 


FUSED SILICA, FERALUN AND FERROCHROME 


In 1911 a basin of fused silica was tried out at 
the factory with which the writer was connected; so 
successful were the results that a 10-ton cascade con- 
centrating plant for sulphuric acid was erected to re- 
place a platinum outfit. The results were all that could 
be desired. The acid made was even better than that 
made in platinum. Fused silica is brittle and costly and 
must be handled with as much care as glass. 

In 1913 a material under the trade name of Feralun 
was tried out. This was a mixture of cast iron and 
an abrasive, the abrasive being an alloy of aluminum 
and silicon. The surface of the iron was covered with 
the abrasive. The abrasive was acid resisting, but the 
acid soon destroyed the iron, leaving a porous mass. 
We, however, found Feralun useful for nipples on acid 
tank cars. 

Fused silicon has acid resisting properties that are 
all that could be desired for sulphuric acid, but it is 
more brittle than fused silica, and its use has not been 
very extensive. Ferrochrome is a very promising prod- 
uct. Glacial acetic acid does not attack it; 56 and 28 
per cent acetic acid attacks it slightly. Strong and 
weak nitric and sulphuric acids have practically no 
effect on the alloy. Hydrochloric acid attacks it read- 
ily. The experiments were carried out in a bowl 18 in. 
in diameter and 6 in. deep. 


SILICON-IRON ALLOYS 


The materials thus far mentioned are valuable for 
specific purposes. The real dawn of acid resisting 
alloy came with the use of silicon-iron alloys. The 
beginning of the use of these alloys was about six 
years ago. The first advertisement the writer observed 
of this alloy was in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Jan. 15, 1912. This was a silicon- 
iron alloy, Tantiron, introduced by the Lennox Foundry 
Company, Ltd., of London, England. 

In May, 1912, after a year of experimenting, the 
first silicon-iron alloy in the United States was put on 
the market under the name of Duriron, by the Duriron 
Casting Company of Dayton, Ohio. Ironac is another 
trade name for a silicon-iron alloy made by the 
Houghton Company, Ltd., of London, England. While 
these are all alloys of iron and silicon, their composi- 
tion is not the same. 

Silicon-iron alloys, as put out under the above names, 
are very resisting to all strengths of sulphuric acid, 
and apparatus made of this alloy is used in all forms 
of concentrating vessels and cooling devices for the con- 
centration of this acid. By the use of the so-called 
cascade basins, set in a proper furnace, full strength 
oil of vitriol is made from 50 deg. acid. If all the 
fittings and coolers are made from this alloy the re- 
sulting oil of vitriol is practically free of iron after 
the plant has been in operation a few weeks. Where 
brimstone acid is used the resulting oil of vitriol should 
not contain over 0.0002 per cent iron. For sulphuric 
acid concentration, the alloy is durable and the break- 
age is very small. A plant properly handled will run 
for months without a shut down. The success of the 
modern tower system for concentrating sulphuric acid 
has been due largely to the use of pipes and fittings 
made of this alloy. 





*From a paper read before the eighth semi-annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 16. Mr. Carnell is with Harrison Brothers Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STONEWARE 


Silicon-iron alloy castings have extensively 
stoneware parts for the manufacture of nit d 
Early in 1915 the demand for nitric acid increaseq ;, 
enormous proportions; extensions to old nit) 
plants and the erection of new and larger plants 


acid 


was 
immediately demanded. The capacities of the sic ian 
factories of the country were soon taxed to th: limit. 
Deliveries could not be made under six months, jf a 
all; had the production of nitric acid been dependen; 
upon stoneware as it was a few years ago, the prodye. 


tion of nitric acid would have been greatly curtailed 
and the story of the great war would probably 
different. 

The silicon-iron alloy is resistant to nitric acid of 
various strengths. It can be cast into all the various 
forms required for nitric acid apparatus. Castings 
can be made as readily and as quickly as can those 
made of cast iron. Here was the ideal substitute for 
stoneware. Necessity compelled its use and to-day jt 
has largely superseded stoneware for nitric acid pro. 
duction. 


de 


DURIRON IN A NITRIC ACID PLANT 


A large nitric acid plant equipped entirely with this 
alloy in the form of Duriron was in service for eight 
months; the alloy showed no indications of corrosion 
or deterioration. There was practically no breakage. 
Fire destroyed the building housing of the plant and 
most of the supports for the apparatus. It did not 
harm the castings, though they were exposed to in- 
tense heat, and 80 per cent were recovered, put into 
service and are in use at the present time. Ninety 
per cent nitric acid, made in a plant equipped with 
Duriron castings showed an average iron content 
of 0.0014 per cent iron, while 36 deg. nitric acid (52.30 
per cent) showed 0.0042 per cent iron. 

The silicon-iron alloy was developed to resist acid. 
It not only resists acid, but it is resistant to corro- 
sion and to rust. Ground surfaces, representing the 
true alloy, are practically immune from rust. The 
rough casting may show some rust on exposure, but 
this is due to impurities in the surface, caused by 
contact of the alloy with the molding sand; this is a 
surface rust only and will not penetrate. The alloy 
is also heat resisting, when made of suitable design. 
The walls must not be too thick for very high tem- 
peratures. Castings do not distort on heating, but 
hold their form up to the melting point. The con- 
position properties of Duriron are as follows: 


Silicon bs Vk «Rhee wee OO 14.00 to 14.50 per cent 
Oe. coca cede ee 0.25 to 0.35 percent 
Tes GOON iis ds sae douse ae 0.20 to 0.60 per cent 
PR « 2086.c0 eee ome 0.16 to 0.20 per cent 
NE Se ne eS Shad Geis Under 0.05 per cent 


Dueten WON i okie ies .2500 to 2550 deg. Fahr 
Specific gravity...... eee 7.00 
Compression strength.......... 70,000 Ib. per sq. in 
Tensile strength. ...25 per cent less than cast iron 


A bar of Duriron was compared with a bar of equal 
size of the best grade of chemical pottery, under equal 
conditions, the earthenware test bar broke so quickly 
that the testing machine gage did not record any pres- 
sure. The Duriron bar broke under a load of 100) 
lb. By using a suspended vessel on an earthenware 
bar and gradually loading it with small pieces of mete! 
and sand, a breaking test of 100 lb. was obtained for 
the earthenware bar. 


TANTIRON AND ITS PROPERTIES 


Tantiron was first produced by Robert W. Lennox 
of the Lennox Foundry Company of London, England, 
about 1908. In 1913 the rights for the use of this alloy 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico were 4 
quired by the Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Company 
of South Bethlehem, Pa. An approximate analys!s 
of the properties of Tantiron is as follows: 


PE bs weed ees Re AE 14.00 to 15.00 per cent 
Sulphur sh im ed dn ne. eearaac ae 0.05 to 0.15 per cent 
Phosphorus ei ED ee 0.05 to 0.10 per cent 
SND ig s,s cae eee 2.00 to 2.50 per cent 
Carpan Carantite) <2. ..0c<ssiet 0.75 to 1.25 per cent 


Melting point about ........... 
MPOCIIS  -BEAVIEG . i. «44s cede ee : 
Tensile strength............... 6 to 7 tons per sq. 1? 


2550 deg. Fahr. 
6.5 
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eneral silicon-iron alloys cannot be cast in 
ar shapes or flat surfaces. The chemical 
should collaborate with the foundryman in 
lesign shapes which can be produced in the 
ind still serve the purpose of the operating 
required. 
illoy is not suitable for apparatus in which 
nal pressures are to be used unless it is pro- 
a protecting jacket. Forty to fifty pounds 
as the maximum pressure for an autoclave 


lantiron. 
CONCLUSIONS 


there is still opportunity for improvement 
» there is much more to be desired in an acid 
material out of which to construct apparatus 
acid industry, yet the silicon-iron alloy or 
s of iron, as it has been called, has proved a 
the acid industry, and without which many 
ould not have been accomplished. 
more efficient than stoneware. At best, chem- 
eware, if made properly, should take 10 to 12 
r its production. Castings of this alloy can 
and delivered in the same time it takes to 
astings out of cast iron. 
limitation to castings of this alloy are shop 
indry limitations only. One company has a 
with a furnace capacity of 72 tons per day. 
thousands of tons of castings made of this 
re in use. It is finding its way into all branches 
‘-hemical industry. Since its introduction new 
have been started which were im- 
e before because of lack of* suitable apparatus. 
Silicon-iron alloys are being improved rapidly and 
time does not seem far distant when all sorts of 
ssels will be made of this or a similar alloy that will 
give to the chemical industry the ideal non-corrosive 
material that may be fabricated into all the shapes 
to the needs of the industry. 


i processes 


pecullar 


Two-Speed Alternating-Current Elevator Motor 


\ car speed of 400 ft. per minute is made possible 
the use of a new alternating-current motor for ele- 
ervice that has been developed by the Westing- 
e Electric & Mfg. Company, East Tlittsburgh, Pa. 
rly the speed limit for this type of equipment 
200 to 250 ft., it is explained, due to the fact that 
ngle-speed motor which was stopped by a mechan- 
brake had to be used. The special feature of the 
vo-speed motor is the employment of two sepa- 
windings in both the stator and the rotor. For 
a 24-pole connection is used which gives a 
peed of 250 r.p.m. As soon as this is reached 
nections are changed automatically to give eight 
ind the motor then comes up to a speed of ap- 
itely 850 r.p.m. 
slowing down the 24-pole connection is again 
ght into service and advantage is taken of the 
that an induction motor driven above synchronism 
a generator to produce an electrical braking 
that reduces the speed. The car is finally 
ght to rest by an electricaily-operated mechanical 
vhich is applied after the motor is disconnected 
e supply line. The controller used consists of 
er of magnetically-operated switches and relays 
the resistance out of the circuit automatically 
the line connections from one winding to the 
the proper time. 


tr 


D. Wileox Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
turer of drop forgings, etc., at its recent an- 
eting elected officers as follows: President and 
manager, Frank E. Wilcox; vice-president, 
“amuel T., Houck; secretary and treasurer, Mervin E. 


ifacturers of Chattanooga, in an effort to cope 
labor shortage, have organized an employment 
Offices have been opened in the Manufacturers’ 
‘*, 815 Broad Street, with A. D. Kirby in charge. 
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Push-Button Controlled Polishing Lathe 


A new design of motor-driven polishing and buffing 
lathe has been added 
Machine Company, 
which is 


to the line built by the Gardne 
Beloit, Wis. This machine, 


several is provided with push- 


new 


built in sizes, 


button control and a fan is mounted on the arma 
ture shaft to supply forced ventilation for the driv 
ing motor, which is of the inclosed type. Special e1 
frames containing the ball bearings” for the arma 


ture are used for the 
nating current motors are 
provide adjustable speed 

The push-button panel is 
cated on the front of the machine pedestal. 
ton at the right is used for i 


Either direct or 
and it 
for the wheels 


motors. alter 


used, is possible 

when desired 
conveniently lo 
The but 


starting and is sunk below 


control 











Coenen ee nee ~ 
i 
Motor-Driven Polis £ Buffing Lathe Equippe 
Push Button Control Panel Recessed to Prevent A lenta 7 
Starting and a Fan Mounted on the Motor Armature to |} 7 
vide Forced Vent ition for the Inclosed Dri gz Motor 


the face of the plate with a view to preventing unin 
tentional starting. A further precaution against ac 
dental closing of the circuit is supplied by a 
locking device provided for the stopping button at th 
left of the panel. Either alternating or 
rent motors and it 
speed of the machine spindle. 


simp‘ 


direct cur 
vary th 
adjustable 


~~ 
ps 
aan 


is possible to 


When an 


are used 


speed drive is desired direct-current motors having 


speed range or operating at a constant rate are used, V 
a lever within the base being moved to the desired : 
rate. Pressing the starting button then causes the ' 


motor to come up to the speed at which the adjusting 
device in the base is set. With the alternating-current 
motor, it is not possible to 
ment, as only certain speeds are available. 
The motor used for driving the machine 
inclosed, an arrangement which is relied upon to make 


. 5% 
them both dust and dirt proof. A fan attached to the Hs 
/ 
a 
f 


obtain as fine an adju 


is fu 


motor shaft inside of the cover draws air up fron 


the base on the right, forces it through the motor and ime 
down into the pedestal at the left. In this way it is 3 a 
emphasized a thorough circulation of air is obtained ee 
under normal operating conditions and the motor Wed 
prevented from overheating. +e 2 
When it is desired to change the wheels a special te ‘ 
locking device is employed. This consists of a button a4 £ 
head pin acting over a coil spring. One of these de- 
vices is provided for each spindle, and in use they are % 
pushed down into one of the four holes which are ey ‘ 
placed at equal distances around the spindle collar. It ia 
is thus possible to lock either one or both spindles as ae 
may be desired. ‘ nF 
The Minneapolis Crucible Steel Company, Minne- 1 J 


upolis, has purchased a small Snyder electric furnace 





The Oxygen Content of lron 


and Steel’ 


Its Effect on Their Properties— 


The Johnson [ro 


ns Discussed—The 


Presence of Oxygen in Ingot Iron 


BY J. 


HE following report is a continuation of previous 

rT work on the same subject carried out by the 

author, and also jointly with F. M. Potter, 

and published in Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs, 1912, 

page 52, and Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 

1914, No. II, page 181. The results already published 

refer almost entirely to open-hearth steel, and the 

present paper deals with other varieties of steel and 
with cast iron and wrought iron. 

OXYGEN IN BESSEMER STEEL 

The specimens examined were supplied through the 
courtesy of Samuel Fox & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, and 
C. H. Ridsdale of Middlesbrough. The specimens were 
chosen as being representative of their class, and good, 
average quality material, so that the results may be 
taken as indicative of the amount of oxygen normally 
occurring in this class of steel. For convenience of 
reference the samples are arranged in the various 
tables in ascending carbon order. 

It is possible to notice in the Bessemer steels some 
correspondence between silicon and oxygen content, but 
the relation is too ill marked and irregular for much 
importance to be attached thereto. The very striking 
exception (No. 11) which has 0.015 oxygen with 0.255 


Oxygen in Acid Bessemer Steel 


Man- 

ganese, Silicon, 

Per Cent Per Cent 
0.61 0.066 
0.85 0.080 
0.90 0.098 
0.83 0.048 
1.07 0.060 
1.01 0.082 
0.85 0.090 


Phos- 

Sulphur, phorus, 

Per Cent Per Cent 
0.049 0.057 
0.056 0.048 
0.048 0.054 
0.046 0.056 
0.045 0.050 
0.049 0.049 
046 0.050 


Carbon, 
Per Cent 
0.42 
0.45 
0.49 
0.51 


Oxygen, 
Per Cent 
0.014 
0.017 
0.014 
0.018 
0.007 
0.014 
0.006 


013 


No. 


0 


rygen in Basic 


0.175 
0.475 
1.0 
1.0 


Bessemer S 
nil 


nil 
0.085 


0.055 
0.055 
0.06 
0.06 


077 
».031 
010 
015 


0.09 
0.475 
0.49 


ore 
U.200 


).0191 


Omitting No. 8, which was not deoxidized. 


silicon strengthens a suggestion expressed in a 
paper that oxygen content is not dependent on the 
actual percentages of other elements present, but 
rather on details of procedure in manufacture. Thus 
it may well be that with a firm regularly making steel 
of one general composition and observing the same 
procedure from day to day, the oxygen may be found 
to vary inversely with the silicon content; while with 
another maker, steel of approximately the same analy- 
sis may contain quite a different amount of oxygen. If 
this opinion were ultimately substantiated, then the 
oxygen content of the finished metal would appear to 
be one trustworthy criterion of the excellence of the 
works practice. 


former 


CRUCIBLE STEEL 


The samples examined were supplied by Samuel 
Fox & Co. and Sir Robert Hadfield. Their analyses 
and oxygen contents are given in one of the tables. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Swedish wrought iron, purchased wrought iron of 
unknown make, and specimens of best Yorkshire iron 
were examined. The Swedish iron was in the form 
of a thin flat bar, and drillings were taken along the 


*From a paper which was granted a Carnegie Scholarship 
memoir by the Iron and Steel Institute in May, 1916. 
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whole length. The purchased iron in the 
plates was drilled at various points in the 
The best Yorkshire iron was supplied as a rou 
and the samples for analysis were taken by mo 
in the lathe and turning off the end face completely 
from the circumference to the center and thoroughly 
mixing the turnings. The Yorkshire iron is loy in 
oxygen, the Swedish slightly higher, and the purchased 
samples very much higher. 

An interesting, and at first sight rather puzzling 
matter is the difference between the loss in weight 
the samples due to abstraction of the oxygen and t 
total loss in weight, which is especially noticeable 
the case of the Yorkshire iron. When a determina. 
tion of oxygen is made the difference in the weight 
of the sample before and after treatment is always 
determined, as a precaution which might serve to de- 
tect errors. For instance, if the total loss in weight 
of the sample were less than the percentage of oxygen 
found it would be evident that the latter must have 
been erroneous. In the case of steels it is found ij 
practically every case that the loss in weight, as would 
be expected, is slightly greater than the percentage 
of oxygen found, but not very much so. This might 
readily be explained by loss of moisture from the sur. 
face of the drillings in the first operation of the method 
of analysis, by loss of carbon, of sulphur, and perhaps 
nitrogen. 

It had been anticipated that in the case of wrought 
iron, in which there was no reason to expect that total 
loss in weight from these causes would be greater than 
in steel, the oxygen percentage would check fairly well 
with the loss, but this is not the case. The difference 
is explainable, however, even with the Yorkshire iron, 
on the assumption that oxygen is extracted in com 
bination with carbon; and determinations of carbon 
before and after the oxygen determination were made, 
with the result that about 80 per cent of the difference 
between oxygen percentage and total loss was found to 
be due to carbon. In both cases the difference between 
oxygen and loss is nearly the same for samples of the 
same material, although the oxygen percentage is 
not so: 


race, 
i Dar 
¢ 


7 
ing 


+ 
es 


h e 


in 


Differ- Carbon, Carbon 
ence, Before, After 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent 
0.055 
0.054 
0.107 
0.098 


Loss, 
Per 
Cent 
0.565 
0.657 
0.268 
0.208 


Oxygen, 
Per 
Cent 
0.510 
0.603 
0.161 
0.110 


Wrought 
Wrought 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


1 


iron ) 
2). 
) 
) 


iron 
iron 
Iron 


2 0.122 

This result is particularly interesting, since it sug- 
gests that oxygen is first eliminated from iron (and 
presumably also from steel) chiefly in the form of 
carbon monoxide produced by the initial action of car- 
bon on iron oxide, and that the water formed and 
weighed only results from the decomposition of this 
intermediate product, and not directly from the oxide 
itself. The possibility that all oxygen may be originally 
present as carbon monoxide is excluded by microscopi¢ 
evidence adduced by Law, by Matweieff and Steinberg. 
Law finds that oxide specks were visible under the 
microscope if the specimen had received a high polish 
and a magnification of 1000 diameters. When the 
polished specimen was heated in hydrogen, pits Te 
sulted which occupied a greater area than the original 
spots. The results of Matweieff are corroborative. 
Steinberg finds that open-hearth steel before deoxida- 
tion shows characteristic streaks and cracks in the 
ferrite crystals. ; 

These results show definitely that some oxygen '§ 
present as oxides of iron and manganese. Simple de- 
carburization owing to the heating in hydrogen, itt 


184 
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" oxygen in the metal, is excluded by the fact 
arburization does not take place to anything 
same degree with steel, which contains more 
but less oxygen; and also because the decar- 
in does not proceed beyond this limit if heating 
continued. 
ssing it may be remarked that this behavior 
corroborative evidence that the objection to 
hor’s method of estimation, based on the as- 
that carbon monoxide will not be extracted 
tee] except in a high vacuum, is quite unfounded. 
rable support is also given to the view, which 
idually been gaining weight, that carbon 





O gen in Acid Open-Hearth Steel 
Man- Phos- 
ganese, Silicon, Sulphur, phorus, Oxygen, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0.73 0.95 0.035 0.027 0.004 
0.65 0,21 0.030 0.050 0.021 
0 6&8 0 085 0.031 0.027 0.007 
0.62 0.024 0.033 0.022 0.014 
0.65 0.056 0,027 0.02 006 
0.140 O30 0.024 0.004 
049 0.100 0.027 0.026 O01] 
Mean... 0.010 
) gen Basic Ope n-Hearth Steel 
00 7 
0 0.020 0.0 0O.O1LS of 
o.o4 E 0.0350 
0.70 0.1 15 0.060 0.026 0.014 
q 1120 +, O30 0.031 0 005 
: 0.05 ‘ 029 
0.62 0.1 15 0.051 0.020 } 
0.62 0.1 15 0.057 0.02 0.02 
0.56 0.182 0.027 0.020 0.007 
0.52 0.026 0.032 0.023 0.017 
0.04 ; 0.027 
69 0.085 0.022 0.024 0.003 
0.97 0.1 15 0.055 0.011 0.017 
0.05 . 0.020 
0.74 0.1 15 0.053 0.021 0.041 
66 0.65 0.100 0.033 0.052 0.006 
75 0.88 0.025 0.025 0.022 0.026 
,? 0.67 0.096 0.030 0.028 0.006 
() 0.67 0.036 0.016 0.025 0.007 
OS ev ixeus 0.019 


noxide, and even dioxide, extracted from steel by 
heating in vacuo, do not exist as such in the steel, but 
ire formed as a result of the action of carbon on 
vides present. There is clear evidence that oxygen, 
rinally present as a metallic oxide, parts company 
the steel in combination with carbon even when 

etal is heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 


OXYGEN IN INGOT IRON 

\ sample of this material supplied from America, 

nteed 99.86 per cent iron, was found by the au- 

to contain 0.092 per cent oxygen. The American 

ilysis showed 0.009 per cent oxygen. Dr. Stead has 

med the author that for another ingot iron he 

obtained before deoxidation 0.07 per cent oxygen 
ter deoxidation 0.02 per cent oxygen. 

pecimen of iron which had remained under a 

oxidizing slag for many hours in a basic open- 

n furnace was sent to the author by W. J. Brooke, 

Shelton Iron, Steel & Coal Company. In this 

| impurities had been practically eliminated by 

ng oxidation, and assuming that sufficient time 

een allowed for the oxide added to dissolve to 

tion in the bath, and for the excess to float up 

ter the slag, the metal probably contained as 

xide as it could hold without the presence of 

led globules of oxide. The sample, on analysis, 


Per Cent 
eeesses eece coven : 0.022 


nese ; be wie ae e oie a.widee ie i els 


0.038 


norus . bee bee oehose o.a's Hooke 


Shes OhGS 6d w ain oem hee ~»- 9.092 


assumed that in this case the bath was satu- 
ith oxide and contained no oxide in suspension, 
ulating oxygen as FeO, the figure 0.405 per 
) is obtained for the solubility of oxide of iron 
metal. In this place it may be interesting 
the blown Bessemer metal, No. 8, which con- 
O77 per cent of oxygen and was probably not 
y saturated. 
foregoing figures for ingot iron may be con- 
efinitely to prove that oxide of iron is soluble 


( 


to a moderate extent in liquid iron, and permit of an 
approximate estimate of the extent of this solubility 
being made. They cannot, however, be taken to show 
that the oxide remains dissolved when the steel 
solidifies, although the microscopical evidence already 
cited permits the belief that a considerable part also 
remains in solid solution. 


OXYGEN IN CAST IRON 


Some attention having been drawn by J. E. John- 
son, Jr., claiming the most remarkably beneficial re- 
sults from the presence of oxygen in cast iron, some 
specimens of gray and of white irons were examined. 

When the exceedingly complex nature of iron is 
borne in mind, and the very considerable percentag 
of carbon, silicon, and manganese often present, it 
seems prima facie extremely unlikely that oxygen can 
coexist therein, and it was consequently with consider- 
able surprise that unmistakable indications of its pres 
ence in white iron were found. Two specimens of 
chilled iron were kindly supplied by W. M. Frank 
Schneider, of the British Griffin Chilled Iron & Steel 
Company. Specimen No. 1 was stated to be of excel 
lent quality for the special purposes of the makers, 
and No. 2 not quite ‘so good. The analyses of the two 


samples were as follows: 

N« ‘ 

rit t’é ‘ 
cs ‘ ) 
(} phite 4.4 
= co ‘ t ; 
ty Iph i” ¢ 1 ¢ 
Phos} ’ 7 
Mangane } 532 
Oxygerl 0.017 0.021 


This material being particularly hard and tough, 
and consequently difficult to disintegrate, it may not 
be out of place to state here that the samples for 
analysis were obtained by drilling with a specially tem- 
pered flat drill. The outside of the samples was care 
fully cleaned on an emery wheel and the outer skin 
drilled well through before any material was collected 
for analysis. The samples never became more than 
warm to the touch during drilling, and closely agree- 
ing results for oxygen were obtained on 30-gram 
samples. 

From the above figures it is impossible to doubt 
that small amounts of oxygen occur in white iron. 
What the state of combination may be, and what effect, 
if any, its presence may have on the quality of the 


Oxygen in ¢ cible Stee 
M Phos 
Carben, ganese, Silicon, Sulphur, phorus Oxygen, 
No Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
38* 0.38 0.44 1.71 0.034 » 022 0.001 
39 1.14 : 1.068 rf 
40) 20 ' t 
3 1.48 of ' 
*Al per t 
0 Wy } j 
VV g Q il s 
‘ sé ‘ ut I u - 
| r I I 
‘ ‘ ‘ | ‘sé 
Swedish Of 0.07 0.0 01 0.214 
Unknow! 0.022 6 0.112 oe ‘ 0 
Unknowr H2¢ 066 0.11 5 O.22 608 
Best Yorkshire 0.122 0.0 136 
( ¢ Inogot Iro 
NI Sil S I « (x 
} < ( pl phot ger 
1 | j Pe Per 
‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Americar 40 040 
English 
tJefore deoxid 
tior 0.092 
Before deoxida- 
tion (Dr. Stead) 0.07 
After deoxida- 
tion (Dr. Stead) u.e 


metal it is impossible to state. Taken in conjunction 
with the fact that no sample of gray iron examined 
by the author, or by other investigators, except John- 
son’s special irons, has been found to contain oxygen 
even up to 0.01 per cent, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the rapid chilling has the effect of locking up 
carbon monoxide which would otherwise escape. It is 
obvious that the slight difference in oxygen percentage 
is incapable of explaining the difference between the 
quality of these two specimens- indeed the difference 
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between the respective percentages in the two samples 
of the other constituents is incomparably more signifi- 
cant. The chief interest attaching to the results is 
that they show that oxygen is present in material from 
which it has hitherto usually been assumed to be ab- 
sent; and that an amount of oxygen which would be 
important if found in steel may exist in material con- 
taining even such, comparatively, large amounts of 
silicon, carbon, and manganese, as commercial cast 
irons. 

The influence of oxygen on the properties of steel 
has so far been chiefly a matter of conjecture. Cush- 
man and also Law consider that oxygen has a marked 
effect in increasing the corrosion of the metal through 
rusting. Law found that plates of ordinary steel were 
corroded in London atmosphere at a rate 24 per 
cent greater than were plates of similar steel deoxi- 
dized by adding fair amounts of ferrosilicon. 

Campbell states that since the ductility of open- 
hearth steel increases as the composition of pure iron 
is approached, oxygen cannot have a very great dele- 
terious effect, since it will be high in the purer and 
more ductile irons. He even speculates that oxide of 
iron may confer abnormal adhesive power. Bradley 
Stoughton, on the other hand, takes an opposite view. 
In his “Metallurgy of Iron and Steel” he states: 
“Oxygen occurs in iron and steel as FeO and FeO. 
In either form its presence is very harmful, producing 
brittleness in both hot and cold steel, besides causing 
liability to blowholes. . . . There is probably no 
constituent more harmful to steel than oxygen. ‘ 
the effect of oxygen is somewhat similar to that of 
sulphur, and, in common parlance, makes the steel] 
‘rotten.’ ” 

It is evident from these opinions that the effect of 
oxygen on steel is a matter of dispute, and while en 
deavoring to keep an open mind on the subject we may 
consider here a few examples of materials which have 
proved unsatisfactory in use, for whose failure no obvi- 
ous reason offered itself except the presence of oxygen. 


STEEL FAILURES DUE TO OXYGEN 


In some cases it has been possible to obtain speci- 
mens of satisfactory material similar to those which 
have failed, and when these have been found to contain 
less oxygen than the unsatisfactory material there is 
ground for supposing oxygen to be connected with the 
cause of failure. In many cases, however, no note- 
worthy difference could be found between oxygen per- 
centages in good and bad material, and accordingly 
these failures could not be taken as evidence of the 
harmful effects of oxygen, and have not been included 
here. 

A specimen of steel which had given rise to “non 
sizing’ in wire-drawing, together with another steel 
practically identical in composition but perfectly satis- 
factory in this respect, was referred to the author 
with the following results: 

Oxyege 
Der Cent 
“Non-sizing”’’ specimen 5 ea wine aa : 0.021 


Normal specimen ‘onan wre - 0.012 


Analysis and numerous mechanical tests of a searching 
character had been carried out on the specimens before 
the determination of oxygen, but had failed to bring 
to light any difference to which the defect could rea- 
sonably be attributed. 

In several machines in which a certain part was 
subjected to jarring strain, and occasional rapid and 
irregular alterations of stress, one of these parts frac 
tured unexpectedly. The material from which it was 
manufactured had the following analysis: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Cafdon: ..: ; 0.35 Phosphorus whi 0.035 
Manganese : 0.64 Sulphur ; 0.035 
So rar - 0.29 Nitroget , 3.30 


and the fractured part agreed almost exactly in com- 
position with similar members which did not break. 
On carrying out estimations of oxygen in the broken 
piece, and also in the satisfactory material, the follow- 


ing results were found: 
Oxygen 
Per Cent 
os eres eee .; ea 
Satisfactory part..... _. 0.008 


The figures suggest strongly that oxygen was to 
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in this case. 

The author was favored by the North-East 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders with a 
men from a consignment of ship plates whic! 
failed mysteriously. On analysis the spécime 
the following figures: 


Per Cent I 
Graphite trace Sulphur 
Combined carbon.. 0.06 Phosphorus 
Manganese 0.611 Arseni 
Silicon . 0.008 Oxveel 


Unfortunately a comparison specimen of good ma 
was not available. In the author’s opinion the o 
percentage is dangerously high and likely to prod 
bad effects, but in view of the rest of the ana 
particularly as regards sulphur and phosphor 
would be unwise to attribute the failure to this 
alone. 

The analysis of another sample of ship plate 
by S. A. Houghton, which failed unaccountably, 
already been published, but is not out of place to 
to it again here. In this case the general ana 
was much better and the oxygen lower: 


Man- Sul- Phos- 
Carbon, Silicon, ganese, phur, phorus, 0 
Ver Pet Per Petr Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Outside 0.225 082 0.598 0.04 0.054) 


Inside 0.22 0.094 0.594 0.039 0.052 | 


Here again, since it is evident from the many results 
given that oxygen need not exceed 0.01 per cent. j 
first quality material, this element is at least susp 

A specimen of acid open-hearth steel which wa 
quired to with.‘tand very heavy sudden blows soon aft 
putting into service broke suddenly into a numbe: 
pieces. Analysis showed: 


Per Cent Per Ce 
Carbon . O45 DOE. ce/seexnaes 0.032 
Silicon 0.20 PROGDROTUS 664 ec ees 0.038 
Manganese ey VOR ina dcdaeae ee 0.050 


The oxygen is seen to be exceedingly high for this class 
of material, while the remainder of the analysis is 
irreproachable. Microscopic examination failed to de- 
tect any error in heat treatment. The conclusion that 
oxygen was accountable for this failure seems there- 
fore justified. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results from ingot iron indicate 0.405 per cent 
FeO for the solubility of ferrous oxide in liquid steel 
nearly free from other elements. 

The results obtained all point in one direction—that 
oxygen in steel, if exceeding 0.01 per cent, tends to 
produce brittleness under shock. The problem is one 
of unusual difficulty since the straightforward method 
of making a direct cémparison between steels simila 
in every respect except oxygen content, and mechanically 
and microscopically testing them to discover in what 
respects they differ, is practically impossible. Th: 
only method available appears to be to test actua 
failures and compare them with normal material of 
the same class, the solution of the problem being con- 
sequently a slow matter. 

Against the above conclusion it may be urged that 
many wrought irons and “ingot” irons are not at al 
brittle under shock. But here it must be borne i! 
mind that the practical absence of carbon from thes 
materials produces a profound difference in character. 
and it is very likely that the effect of oxygen ©! 
nearly pure iron will differ from its effect on steel 


Non-Corrosive Alloy for Valves and Fittings 


A special non-corrosive alloy suitable for valves an 
fittings where sulphuric acid or sulphurous compounes 
are used, as well as on fireline standpipe equipment, 
has been placed on the market by the M H-Aterit 
Company, 55 John Street, New York. One of the spe- 
cial advantages claimed for the use of this materia 
in the latter case is that fittings made from it do no 
require polishing as is the case with those made ° 
brass or bronze or plated with nickel. Three standaré 
finishes are supplied which resemble cast iron, burnished 
steel and nickel plating, although almost any surface 
finish desired can be supplied. 
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oled Drinking Water for Shops 


nethod of supplying cold drinking water in the 
ticularly by means of the bubbling type of 
is to pass the water as needed through a coil 
water-supply pipe submerged in melting ice. 
tus has been built for this purpose, arranged 
floor level, or in the more or less portable type 
floor. The construction of these water coolers 
tly illustrated in Metal Worker, Plumber and 
ter and from that journal the following notes 
taken: 
conditions require the placing of the wate: 
ground so that it will be out of the way and 


i} 


vith the shop equipment, it can be ar 





is shown in Fig. 1. For an ice capacity of 100 

h is a size commonly used and found satisfac- 

ice compartment of 20 x 36 in., which is the 

tank or can, is required. The outfit consists of 

No. 20 to 18 gage galvanized tanks set inside of 

other and separated with an insulating material 

ch may be hair-felt or mineral wool but preferably 

inulated cork. This insulation should be from 4 to 

thick in order to effectively retain the cold given 

by the ice which cools the water passing through the 

Double covers are also necessary. The outside 

may be of cast-iron or wood and is set in a curb- 

fixed in the floor. A loose handle should be pro- 

as shown so that it may be dropped into position 
evel with the floor when not in use. 

ice compartment of the cooler shown in Fig. 1 

ided with two or three turns of brass pipe coil 

a spiral so that the whole bottom is prac- 

vered. The pipe is supported vertically on 

vr clamps made of strap iron. If water is al- 

to penetrate the insulation, it will lose its value 

me rot away. For this reason the outfit should 

concrete pit which has been waterproofed. A 

ng 6-in. sides and a 4-in. bottom will be found 

actory 

nstead of the underground cooler, a portable type 

ooler for use in the factory or shop as shown in 

may be found more desirable in a good many 
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g. 3—Three Typical Arrangements Showing How 
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ases. This cooler is usually made with a e con 
partment of 12 x 16 in. so that it will not be bulky a 
will present a neat appearance. It is built in a manne! 
similar to the underground cooler, having two galvan 
ized tanks separated with 4 to 6 in. of insulating mate 
rial, and the top covered with a removable lid. Ins 
the ice ompartment a 
spiral coil as before may b 
used but preferably a coi ae > 
encircling the inside part : 
close to the walls of the : 
inner tank and wound the > 
full height should be en > 
ployed. While > 
‘olls are somet 1 ec 
with a screen around then NS. 
for protection against d ome 
ge, a brass pipe p : 
oll will Oe« f 2 r 
S¢ rviceable 
While ( I l 
more substa 
insmitting \ 1€ ne 
ela ively low ten peratu ~ 
indled in cooling drinkit vate 
eason brass pipe is used y ip] 
letermine ne al int equired a 
ce, it may be readily determined by d ling the g 
ised during an hour y two, which wi give the 
feet of brass coil surface or % sq. ft. of bras 
face is necessary for 1 gal. an hour. Thus, for 100 g 
an hour 50 sq. ft. of coil will be necessary. 
Some typical installations in which the portable 
‘ooler may be employed are shown in Fig. 3, in whicl 


the outfits illustrated represent standard fixturé 
by the Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering ‘| 


pany, Boston, Mass 


Razing a Village for Manganiferous Ore 


U. S. Consul Talbot J. Albert, of the Brunswick 
district in Germany, reports that one of the greatest 
difficulties of German steel manufacturers has been the 
scarcity of manganese ore. The ore used by the Ilsede1 
Hiitte blast furnaces in that district near Pein 
sufficiently high in manganese to be shipped to othe 
plants in Germany as a substitute for imported manga 
nese ore. The demand has been so great that a p: 
of the village of Adenstedt with its church has had 
be demolished. The Ilseder company has recently dé 
clared a dividend of 331/3 per cent, which the annua 
report states is due principally to the sale of this ors 


The Providence Engineering Society will occupy new 
rooms at 29 Waterman Street, Providence, R. I., when 
it opens up for the fall and winter activities next Sep 
tember. The whole second floor of the building ha 
been taken and is to be remodeled. Albert E. Thornley 
P. O. Box 796, is corresponding secretary. 
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Machines for Routing Powder Grooves 


Two machines for routing powder grooves in the 
time train rings for 80 and 85 fuses have been re- 
cently completed by the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, 346 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
These machines were designed by E. A. Lundwall 





The Roughing Machine in Which the Groove Is Cut Out with 


Milling Cutter Mounted 


Angle with the 


Circular on a Spindle Set at an 


Work 





for the International Arms & Fuze Company and 
were built under his supervision. The two machines 


if operating together will produce a completely grooved 
bi ring every 20 sec. The first machine is designed to 
ge take the brass ring and rough out the groove, while 
fis the other is intended to complete the work of the 
F first machine and turn out a smoothly finished 
a. groove. Although this is the general scheme of 
5. operation, it is possible in some cases to do the en- 
iz. tire operation on the roughing machine. 

id 









The Index Plate and Starting Lever of the Roughing Machine 
in the Foreground with the Cutter Spindle Set at an Angle to 
the Right behind the Chuck 
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The Finishing Machine with the Double Belt Drive 


Cutter Spindle Which Operates at 8000 R.p.r 


The roughing machine has the cutter spindle 
mounted at an angle and employs a circular cutte; 
running at 4500 r.p.m., which removes stock so that 
the roughing operation is completed in 10 sec. |; 
operation the ring is placed in the chuck, the jaws 
of which close against the work and also move back 
to hold it firmly in place when the chuck closing 
handle A is pulled. The handle FE below the table is 
raised to shift the driving belt from the loose to the 
tight pulley through the action of the rod F. This 
operation also releases the locking bolt from a slot 
in the periphery of the index plate C. The spindle, 
which is driven by a friction worm, is now free t 





The Special Index Plate Used on the Finishing Machine t 
Stop and Start the Work and Provide Two Different Rates 
of Work Speed 






revolve. The machine is stopped by a pin in the 
index plate striking the lever G, which seats the 
locking bolt in the other notch in the index plate. 

The finishing machine is practically the same '0 
construction as the one employed for roughing, & 
cept that the cutter spindle which rotates at 800! 
r.p.m. is not set at an angle with the face of the 
work and has a special type of index plate for aut 
matically controlling the engagement of the ta 
speed provided. This machine removes the circula! 
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left in the groove by the roughing cutter, 
rk traveling during this operation at a slow 
and when this has been accomplished the 
ane if the work is automatically doubled for 
¢ the central portion of the groove. As the 
approaches the other end of the groove the 


W .utomatically slows down for the removal of 
the .orner at that end and stops when the pin E 
str the lever G. The different rates of speed 
are vided by two clutches controlled by pins on 
the index plate. The stopping and starting of the 
work is controlled in the same way as in the rough- 


ing machine, but the operation of the clutches, one 

ch can be seen above D, is controlled by the 
( t made by the speed lever E with the other 
set pins on the index plate. 

» machines are designed for bench mounting, 
and are arranged so that one operator can attend to 
either two roughing or two finishing machines. 
Each machine will turn out a complete ring every 
1) sec., which gives a completed ring every 20 sec. 


Book Reviews 


Mechanical Technology. By G. F. Charnock. Pages 

635, 6 x 8% in. Illustrations, 503. Published 

y D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. Price $3. 

sub-title, which comes nearer giving a definite 

f the scope of the book than does the title itself, 

“Materials and Preparatory Processes of the Mechan- 

Industries.” But even this is vague, for the book 

with iron, steel and the non-ferrous metals. The 

ithor set out to contrast mechanical with chemical 

technology and has tried to bring together in one vol- 

me a connected and systematic account of the chief 

perations underlying mechanical trades and handi- 
atts. 

One-feurth of the contents deals with the produc- 
tion and properties of the metals and alloys, another 
section with their molding and casting, and a third 
with various mechanical operations involving their 
hange of shape by forging, stamping, rolling, drawing, 
spinning, pressing, ete. Besides there are chapters on 
timber, stone, lubricants, abrasives, rubber, leather, 
rope, ete. 

The part of the work appealing most to metal- 
lurgists and chemists is that on mechanical working 
which is a creditable and condensed statement. As to 
mechanical practice, that described is mostly English, 
which lessens its practical value to American readers. 


Poor's Manual of Public Utilities. Text pages, 2500, 
5% x 8% in. Published by Poor’s Railroad 
Manual Company, New York. Price, $7.50. 

This is the fourth of these annual volumes and is 
the largest yet published. It gives complete and recent 
financial statements of practically all the public utility 
companies in the United States and Canada in which 
there is public interest. A new feature is the “margin 
of safety” over interest or dividend requirements of 
individual stocks and bonds. This margin is a practical 
rating of securities based on facts. It answers the 
question, “What is the risk involved?” The general 
information is revised to June 15, 1916; income ac- 

‘ounts and balance sheets are as of Dec. 31, 1915, and 

‘some as late as April 30, 1916. Illustrating the com- 

pieteness of the work, it devotes 39 pages to the Ameri- 

cal W: ater Works & Electric Company; 34 pages to the 

-nited Gas & Electric system; 67 pages to the United 

ght & Railways system; 30 pages to the Middle West 


Ulties system; and 33 pages to the National Proper- 
Comne 
npany. 


‘eel and Its Heat Treatment. By D. K. Bullens. Pages 
Vil-431, 6x9%4 in. Published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. Price $3.75 net. 

‘he author has dealt with the theoretical and prac- 

s of the subject of steel and its heat treatment 
make it clear and easily understood. Seven- 
ipters are devoted to a “heat talk,” rather than 
talk,” as the author expresses it—to heat 


nN ch 





application rather than details of construction. Charts 
and photomicrographs, 223 in all, are supplied. Besides 
the testing and structure of steel, annealing, hardening, 
tempering and carburizing, there are chapters on heat 
generation and application, and the important alloy and 
tool steels. The book concludes with a chapter on pyro- 
meters and critica] range temperatures. The work is 
systematically put tugether and is valuable both as a 
text book and a book of reference. 


Questions and Answers Relating to Modern Automobile 
Design, Construction, Driving and Repair. By Vic- 
tor W. Page. Pages, 701, 5% x 7% in.; illustra- 
tions, 387. Published by the Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Price $1.50. 

With each revision of this book, which is now in 
its fourth edition, the size has been increased until it 
now contains 39 lessons, consisting of over 2000 ques- 
tions and answers dealing with the automobile, its con- 
struction, operation and repair. It is written for the 
practical, non-technical man. All of the latest 1916 de- 
velopments are included, with a complete discussion of 
electric starting and lighting systems. 

The arrangement is practically the same as in the 
former editions, dealing first with the motor, its parts 
and their functions, the fuel used and its explosion in 
the cylinders to produce power followed by a discussion 
of ignition, lubrication and cooling. The various types 
of transmission are touched upon and descriptions of 
the frame, steering gear, wheels and bearings follow. 
Instructions on the operation of a car and a description 
of the troubles frequently encountered, their symptoms 
and the remedies, are given. The development of the 
1916 automobile design is described briefly and infor- 
mation on winter driving is contained in the final les- 
son. 


The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has published a book of 105 pages, 5% x 8% 
in., with the title “Titanium in Steel Making,” the 
object of which is to show the benefits of titanium 
additions to various steel products. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the use of the alloy in steel making 
there are chapters on steel castings, forging steels, 
structural steels, rails, sheet and plate steels, wire 
steels, pipe and tube sheets, bronze castings and 
titanium-aluminum bronze castings. A section is de- 
voted_to a study of alumina in steel and its determina 
tion, as well as the preparation of wire samples for 
microscopic examination. The book is well illustrated 
with photomicrographs. 


The “Use of the Slide Rule” is the title of a book of 
36 pages by Allan R. Cullimore, published by the Keuf- 
fel & Esser Company, 127 Fulton Street, New York. 
The book is the result of sets of notes issued by the 
author in his work at the College of Industrial Science, 
Toledo University, in teaching the use of the slide rule 
to engineering students, and men of more or less prac- 
tical experience. Directions are included covering the 
use of the slide rule in equivalent ratios, multiplica- 
tion and division, the use of the inverted slide, general 
involution and evolution and trigonometric computa- 
tions. Particular attention is also paid to the solution 
of special formule. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has issued 
the third edition of its pamphlet entitled, “Gear Blanks 
and Miscellaneous Circular Sections.” It covers the 
solid rolled-steel circular sections made at the Slick 
steel plant of the company for use as gear blanks, 
automobile flywheels, piston blanks, pipe flanges, shaft 
couplings and mine locomotive, industrial and railroad 
car and crane track wheels. Standard specificatioris 
covering the manufacture of the several products are 
given and the text is supplemented by numerous draw- 
ings and tables of the various sizes of each that can 
be supplied. 


An exhaustive account of peat development in Can- 
ada is found in Bulletin No. 11, “Investigation of the 
Peat Bogs and Peat Industry of Canada, 1913-1914,” 
by Aleph Anrep and published by the Canadian De- 
partment of Mines. 
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MAKING FLANGED SHAPES 


A New Method to Secure a Slabbing Action, 
Patented by E. E. Slick 


A new method of rolling flanged shapes, such as 
I-beams, has been patented by Edwin E. Slick, vice- 
president and general manager of the Cambria Steel 
Company, Johnstown, Pa. In the process of rolling, 
the web is bent in more or less of a curve away 
from the central straight axis which it is finally to 


— me 


} 





Fig. 1 Rolling May Start with a Rectangular Bloom, as at A, 
the First Roughing Pass. In the three succeeding roughing 
passes the bar is not turned over 


have, and in each successive pass it is bent in the 
opposite direction from that which it had in the 
preceding pass. In other words, the plan is that 
the bar is not turned between passes, but the web 
is first bent in one direction and then in the other. 
The flanges are likewise inclined in opposite direc- 
tions from pass to pass, as compared with their 
previous positions, as is indicated in the illustra- 
tions, and in thus bending the web, the bending of 
the flanges is allowed for without local distortion. 
The particular and novel feature of the invention is 
that the method allows for drawing or reducing the 
thickness of the flanges by a slabbing action owing 
to the fact that the pressure on these flanges is in a 
direction inclined to the roll axes. Thus the flanges 





Fig. 2—The Steps in Rolling an 1l-Beam froi i Rectangular 

Bloom. The bar is not turned over between passes, and the 

lotted lines indicate the shape as received, for example, : 
different passes 


are maintained at the length desired, as otherwise 
they would be pulled down by wire-drawing action 
as the web is reduced in thickness and would not 
give the final cross-section form desired. The 
patent was granted June 22 and is No. 1,143,735. 
For the purposes of illustration, an elevation of 
a sketch of three-high rolls, say the roughing set, 


is shown with the first four passes or eyop 
therein. One may note the first pass, whch 
ceives a rectangular bloom, indicated in dotte: ine. 
The bloom is reduced to the general form of the 
shape to be rolled, with rudimentary webs ang 
flanges. The web is of course thick and the flanges 
likewise. The web also takes on the bend and the 
rudimentary flanges are inclined as regards the 
position which they will finally take. The secong 
third and fourth passes are indicated, and the point 
to be remembered is that the bar is not turned over 
between the passes, so that the web is bent in the 
opposite direction from the curve which it took jy 
the preceding pass, and likewise the flanges are 4). 
lowed to take on the inclination corresponding ; 
the bend of the web and are accordingly subjected 
to the slabbing pressure. 

In Fig. 2 may be seen the passes from the 
time the steel reaches the rolls in the shape of , 
bloom to the finished I-beam. The dotted lines jy 
the three cases show the section of the piece as re. 
ceived in those passes. 

A structural mill equipped with rolls for this 
method requires only rectangular blooms which cay 
be supplied from a standard slabbing or blooming 
mill without’ making roll changes, and without 
carrying the usual large supply of shaped rolls for 
blooming mill. This also eliminates the delay of 
roll changing and a large investment in blooming 
mill rolls. This method of rolling shapes has an 
advantage, when additional blooms are required for 
new orders or a shortage, that they can quickly be 
secured without change of blooming mill rolls. 
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Kerosene as a Substitute for Gasoline 


That the development of new processes for making 
gasoline is not a solution of the problem of the high 
price of fuel or internal combustion engines is the belief 
of Prof. Charles E. Lucke, Columbia University, ex- 
pressed in a paper read at the semi-annual meeting o! 
the Society of Automobile Engineers, June 16. The 
solution of the problem will be found, he holds, in the 
development of an apparatus which will enable kerosen 
to replace gasoline as an internal combustion engine 
fuel. 

The development of satisfactory means of utilizing 
kerosene will entirely change the situation from every 
standpoint. It will produce results satisfactory « 
everybody, which is impossible by any other procedure 
The new cracking processes for the manufacture of 
gasoline do not constitute a satisfactory solution f 
three principal reasons: 1. Kerosene cannot be removed 
from the market because it is an old commodity and the 
most perfectly distributed oil product in the world’ 
market. 2. The cost of installing new plants involves 
millions of dollars, which must be carried by the new 
product. 3. All new cracking processes are patented 
and the rights are not available to everybody. There- 
fore. some refineries must continue as they are or be 
forced out of business by those commanding both the 
capital and patent rights for the new processes. 

Kerosene utilization appliances are more worthy 0! 
development than are new oil cracking processes. Theil? 
perfection will constitute a true and sound solution 0 
the present automobile fuel price. The use of kerosene 
in standard gasoline equipment does not produce what 
can be regarded as satisfactory results from the ope! 
ating standpoint because even in addition to the requir 
ment of gasoline for starting purposes the kerosene 's 
vaporized to so small an extent. No particular know 
edge of the properties of vapors or of vapor-air mi 
tures is required to realize that the sort of corrective 
needed is heat, but it makes all the difference in ‘he 
world just how that heat is applied. 

} 
George T. Johnson & Co., dealers in iron, steel, cos! 
and coke, have moved their offices from the Commer¢l# 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, to the new Widener Build- 
ing, Chestnut and Juniper streets. 
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IMPORTANT CUSTOMS DECISION 


Pr ve Feature of Tariff Law Upheld in a 
Castings Case 


es in the tariff law at the last revision, and 
apparently to give some protection to Amer- 
lucts, were made effective in a decision rendered 
by the Board of United States General Ap- 
in the protest case of Simon, Buhler & Bau- 
ce, New York. The appraiser’s report de- 
the merchandise, the subject of protest, as 
mash filtering machines, complete with the 
of brass, bronze and rubber fittings and fil- 
oths. They were composed of iron castings, 
drilled and machined. 
nachines were returned for duty under the 
tariff at the rate of 20 per cent as “manufac- 
metal not specially provided for,” although 
aising officer said in his report to the board 
mportations, which were from Germany, were 
ime character as those held by the United States 
( f Customs Appeals in the Lang case to be prop- 
itiable at 10 per cent. The importers asked 
10 per cent under paragraph 125 of the act of 
ich among other things enumerates “castings, 
r all castings of iron or cast-iron plates which 
een chiseled, drilled, machined, or otherwise ad- 
in condition by processes or operations subse- 
to the casting process but not made up into 
or finished machine parts.” 
judge Fischer, in his decision for the board, ap- 
by the other members of the tribunal, found 
the claim of the importers for duty lower than 
The general appraiser pointed out, to begin 
th, that the decision referred to in the report of the 
New York appraiser, and upon which that officer ap- 
parently based his conclusion that the articles in ques- 
ion would now be properly dutiable as castings under 
paragraph 125, was rendered in a case arising under 
the tariff act of 1909. That case, known as Lang 
vs. United States, brought before the court for 
judicial interpretation the language of paragraph 147 
f that act—the immediate predecessor of the present 
aragraph 125. Judge Fischer said the wording of the 
and new paragraphs—at least, in so far as the 
visions in any way pertinent hereto are concerned— 
ibstantially if not literally the same, save for the 
tional exception from the operation of the present 
sion which Congress evidently saw fit to make 
added thereto the words “or finished machine 
This language is new and not found in the 
ponding provision in paragraph 149 of the last 
eding act. 
“In so doing,” continues the decision, “the conclu- 
s inevitable that Congress, having in mind the 
n of the United States Court of Customs Appeals 
of United States vs. Leigh & Butler, 
the case of Lang vs. United States, intended 
eet and overcome the effect thereof, in so far as iron 
teel castings of the kind therein passed upon by the 
t were concerned, by adding to the new provision 
guage which deliberately and specifically excluded 
the scope of such provision not only such castings 
made up into articles, but also such castings as 
wn to consist of finished machined parts. 
follows that not only is the case cited by the 
as an authority herein wholly inapplicable 
present merchandise, but as a result of the 
the new provision the merchandise which 
held to be properly within the purview of 
ph 147 of the act of 1909 would now be excluded 
present castings provision by virtue of the 
thereof.” 
point, however, 
the hearing. 


” 


the case 


was raised by the im- 
They insisted that the articles 


n, being parts of a brewing mash filter, are 
irately described as parts of an apparatus 
irts of a machine, and that consequently the 
«clusion added to the provision of paragraph 
ive no possible application to the shipment 
In reply to this contention 
that 


the controversy. 


decision said it would be seen the 
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court in the Lang case considered and treated articles 
admittedly the same as those here under consideration 
as finished machine parts. In addition, the decision 
held that for the board to hold that the article for which 
the parts under consideration are intended is an appa 
ratus and not a machine “would certainly be drawing 
a very fine line of demarcation, especially since the 
common and ordinary meaning of the word ‘apparatus,’ 
as set forth in the dictionaries, is unquestionably broad 
enough in scope to include a machine.” 

The decision concluded: “We therefore find as 
fact that the articles in question are castings of iro 
which have been advanced to the point where they have 
become finished machine parts. This finding 
sarily requires that they be excluded from the 
visions of paragraph 125; and inasmuch as they are not 
elsewhere specifically provided for, we hold that said 
articles are properly relegated for tariff classificatio1 
the general provision in paragraph 167 for manufa 
tures of metal not specially provided for, and as suc 
dutiable thereunder at the rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem, as classified by the collector.” 

Officials of the Department of Justice gave it as 
their view that the board’s decision would be affirmed 
by the Customs Court, thereby laying down the prin 
ciple of classification for a wide 
goods. 


neces 


pro 


variety of imported 


TANTIRON 


The board has laid down the rule to govern importa 
tions of so-called Tantiron, a special foundry product 
The question of classification under the present tariff 
was raised in appeals made by John H. Faunce and 
Koons, Wilson & Co., who made importations at Phila 
delphia. The Government contended that the product 
was ferrosilicon. The collector’s assessment objected 
to was at the rate of 15 per cent as “ferrosilicon and 
other alloys used in the manufacture of steel not 
specially provided for.” The protestants claimed the 
merchandise to be free of duty under paragraph 518 
specifying “iron in pigs.”” The proof submitted in sup- 
port of the contention for duty exemption showed that 
the imported merchandise consisted of a species of iron 
with high silicon content, and that it 
Tantiron and not as ferrosilicon. 

It was also brought out that the alloy in contro- 
versy was prepared for the special purpose of casting 
into bowls and like articles suitable for commercial * 
chemical uses, the silicon, manganese and other con- é 
stituents giving it the necessary power of resistance to 
fit it for those particular uses. It was also established 
at the hearing that ferrosilicon, by reason of the ab 
sence of appreciable quantities of manganese, was very 
brittle and therefore incapable of being manufactured 
into articles, and that its only use was in the produc 
tion of certain grades and qualities of steel by admix 
ture. The collector was reversed and a reliquidation 
ordered on the basis of free entry. 


nee 


was known as 


wet 
— 


SCRAP ZIN(¢ | ans f 


Bouza, Potts & Co., Havana, shipped scrap zine to 
New York, which the customs officials advanced on th« 
ground that the entered prices were below market value. 
According to the official papers in the case, old scrap 
zinc was entered as having a value of $8 per 100 lb. 
and new scrap zinc, $9 per 100 lb. The customs ex- 
aminer was dissatisfied with these prices and raised 
them for duty purposes. At the hearing the importers 





bn) bal 
presented convincing proof that the values as entered He _ 
represented Havana market prices on the date of ship ao 
ment. The general appraiser who heard the case re- ' 
versed the New York officials and allowed the merchan- ‘ | 
dise to enter at the prices mentioned above. ae 
A plant for the manufacture of ferroalloys is to be bd oe 
established at Highlandtown, Md. The name under ee 
which it will be operated has not been decided upon, but 9 
probably will be the Electro Metallurgical Company. Tag 
Konstantin Jouvraleff, New York, heads the enter- Eat 
prise. The plant will cover about an acre. Otto G Oe 
Simonson, architect, Maryland Casualty Building, Bal- a 
timore, is preparing the plans. Work is to be rushed. : 
§) 
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Death of Charles Kirchhoff 


After a long period of ill-health Charles Kirch- 
hoff, for many years editor in chief of THE IRON 
AGE, died July 22 at his summer home at Wanna- 
massa, near Asbury Park, N. J., aged 63 years. The 
immediate cause of his death was a complication of 
ailments following an attack of the grip. He leaves 
his widow but no children. He was born in San 
Francisco, Cal., where his father was established at 
that time in the German consular service. The 
family a few years later removed to Hoboken, N. J., 
where Charles attended the public schools, continu- 
ing his education at 
the Royal School of 
Mines, Clausthal, 
Germany, from 
which he was grad- 
uated as mining en- 
gineer and _ metal- 
lurgist in 1874. Af- 
ter serving three 
years as chemist 
with the Delaware 
Lead Refinery, Phil- 
adelphia, he joined 
the editorial staff of 
the Metallurgical 
Review upon its es- 
tablishment in 1877 
by David Williams, 
publisher of THE 
IRON AGE. This pe- 
riodical had only a 
brief existence. For 
a few years subse- 
quently he alter- 
nated editorial con- 
nection with THE 
IRON AGE and the 
Engineering and 
Mining Journal. He 
was managing editor 
of, the latter paper 
from 1881 to 1884, 
when he permanent- 
ly returned to THE 
IRON AGE staff as 
associate editor, be- 
coming editor in 
chief in 1889, on the 
retirement of Dr. 
James C._ Bayles. 
On the death of 
John S. King, busi- 
ness manager, in 
1904, Mr. Kirchhoff added to his editorial duties 
those of general manager of the David Williams 
Company, continuing to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of both positions until the change of owner- 
ship of the company in 1909. 

Although Mr. Kirchhoff was assiduous in the 
conduct of his task as editor of the world’s greatest 
trade paper, and under his direction its growth ex- 
panded and its power and influence greatly in- 
creased, his achievements in this direction brought 
to him other duties which were discharged with 
equal credit to himself. He was elected president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers in 
1898, and his fellow members thought so well of 
what he had done for them in that period that in 
1911 they for a second time bestowed upon him the 
honor of the presidency. He was called upon by the 
United States Geological Survey to collect the an- 
nual statistics of the production of copper, lead and 
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zinc and acted as special agent in this w rk fy, 
a period extending from 1883 to 1906. He se -yeq in 
an Official capacity on committees organize: t, re. 
ceive and entertain the members of the Iron ang 
Steel Institute and of the Verein Deutscher Bicep. 
huettenluette in visits to this country made 1299 
and 1904. He was secretary of the American com. 
mittee in 1890 and chairman of the comm ttee jp 
1904, and on both occasions his efficiency in ooking 
after the details was the subject of high encomiyms 
by the visitors. He made quite frequent trips ty 
Great Britain, Germany and France for the purpose 
of studying developments in the iron and stee] jp. 
dustries abroad and 
contributed numer. 
ous articles to Typ 
IRON AGE while ep. 
gaged in this work. 
One of the most ex. 
tensive series of ar- 
ticles of this char. 
acter entitled 
“Notes on 
European Iron Mak- 
ing Districts,” was 
republished in 1900 
in book form and 
had a wide circv- 
lation. 

Mr. Kirchhoff 
spared neither time 
nor labor in keeping 
himself in _ touch 
with developments in 
all sections of this 
country. If some 
new enterprise was 
started which prom- 
ised further prog- 
ress in metallurgy 
or mechanics, he en- 
deavored to make a 
personal inspection 
or investigation of 
it. His acquaintance 
ship with men and 
processes thus stead- 
ily broadened, and 
in the progress of 
years his reputation 
grew as an authority 
on practically every- 
thing connected with 
the manufacture of 
iron and steel. His 
name was a familiar 
one in the iron trade of Europe as well as America. 
He had an important advantage over many others 
in conducting international correspondence and in 
visiting foreign countries as he was an accomplished 
linguist, speaking and writing several languages 
fluently. 

His retirement from active business life, which 
occurred in 1910, was regarded with much regret 
by his numerous friends, as he apparently had be- 
fore him many further years of usefulness. On the 
afternoon of Jan. 16, 1910, a luncheon was given 
him at the Engineers’ Club, New York, by a larg? 
number of his friends who in that manner sought ' 
pay him a tribute of their admiration and regard. 
Members of the iron and steel trade from all ove? 
the United States gathered to show their esteem and 
to speak in praise of him. Numerous letters abound 
ing in eulogies were read from others who wer 
unable to attend. Among those present was the late 


Some 
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tz of Bethlehem, who was at that time &7 
d, yet had made the journey from his home 
york City for the special purpose of showing 
iration for the retiring editor. He spoke 
phasis of the part contributed by Mr. Kirch- 
the advancement of the American iron trade. 
occasion a bronze statue was presented to 
rchhoff by his associates in the David Wil- 
mpany. 
Kirchhoff made an important contribution to 
imns of THE IRON AGE after his retirement, 
ewing the work of the International Metal- 
Congress at Duesseldorf, Germany, which he 
ed in the spring of 1910. In October of that 
read a paper before the American Iron and 
Cte istitute in New York dealing with the recent 
ss in iron and steel metallurgy in the leading 
es of Europe, particularly in Germany, as 
‘ogress had been represented in the papers 
the Duesseldorf Congress. This meeting of 
erican Iron and Steel Institute was attended 
legation of the leading steel masters of Great 
, Germany, France and Belgium. In the dis- 
of Mr. Kirchhoff’s admirable paper, which 
eading feature of the meeting, Prof. Henry 
e congratulated the institute on such a con- 
n to its proceedings and particularly on hav- 
member one so well qualified to appraise the 
ean advance in the manufacture of steel. 
erence to Mr. Kirchhoff’s activities in other 
litorial fields of usefulness would not be com- 
without mentioning the deep interest he took 
the later years of his life in the work of the 
American Museum of Safety Devices and Industrial 
Hygiene. The character of this work appealed 
ngly to Mr. Kirchhoff, whose heart overflowed 
vith sympathy toward his fellowmen, and for sev- 
eral years he served as chairman of the committee 
f direction. His services in behalf of the institu- 
and its worthy purposes attracted attention 
road as well as at home, and in 1908 Mr. Kirch- 

f and T. Commerford Martin and Percy Stickney 
fellow-workers in the cause, were recipients 
rations bestowed by the French Republic 

igh the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
and were made Officiers d’Académie, the cere- 

’ decoration being conferred by Monsieur 
acting French Consul General, on the eve- 

y of Jan. 15 at the rooms of the Aldine Associa- 

n, New York City. 

\lthough THE IRON AGE was well established 
Mr. Kirchhoff became connected with it, the 
ye of the paper grew steadily under his direc- 
and its reputation became more thoroughly 
shed for enterprise, accuracy and progressive- 


r He spared no pains either for himself or his 
: tes in endeavoring to reach and maintain the 
3 standard. Thoroughly impartial in his own 
n with others, he inculcated independence in 
d were in the least responsible for the edi- 
4 itterances of the paper. Honest himself, and 

ly free from double dealing, he could not tol- 
A ibservience in others. As a writer, Mr. 
et ff had a style peculiar to himself. His ex- 
- essions were clear cut, and he had the unusual 
ne fication of being a good phrase maker. Few 
" could so well express an idea so strongly in 
e rords. May the impress he has left upon 
2 ‘his paper long continue to be felt. 


‘ilton Iron Company, Wellston, Ohio, has been 
ted with $200,000 capital stock by H. S. Wil- 
R. Davis, J. H. Browne, H. S. Willard, Jr., 
\. Ferree. The new company will operate 
nace, which has been idle for some time. 





REPUBLIC SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


Best Financial Showing Ever Made by the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company 


The Republic Iron & Steel Compar y's report for the 


six months ended June 30, 1916, presents the following 
comparative statement of income: 


Net profit 
Six me s 
Deduct 
Inter ( 
otes + 
‘\ ont 
l i | 
iV ' 
Add iT} 
‘ ie 
] < tf 1% 
Lh +] +] 
Tot 
[> 
Spe 
tions 
I is aC l 
Dividends « : 


Net surplus « 


to ba nee sheet .$ bYS OL9.78 


Accompanying remarks to stockholders by Chai 
man John A. Topping are as follows: 

“The extraordinary domestic and foreign demand 
for iron and steel referred to in our annual report 
under date of Dec. 31, 1915, continued without abate 
ment throughout the six months ended June 30, 1916, 
present eonditions suggesting that demands have not 
been fully satisfied. Prices, under the stimulus of 
these unusual conditions, have made substantial ad 
vances, present rates closely approximating the record 
prices established during the year 1899. Labor rates, 
however, are generally approximately double the 1899 
rates, whereas the purchasing power of the dollar has 
been authoritatively stated as being one-third less than 
during 1899; yet notwithstanding these favorable con 
ditions, labor unrest is prevalent, our principal works 
at Youngstown, Ohio, having suffered serious financial 
loss from a strike shutdown of several weeks during 
January, 1916, and at the present time operations in 
the Northwestern iron ranges are somewhat disturbed 

“Notwithstanding the difficulty of conducting opera 
tions under the conditions noted, the results have been 
most satisfactory, the aggregate net profits for the 
six months ended June 30, 1916, being $6,204,527 
and the net profits applicable to dividends, after mak 
ing the usual deductions for depreciation and mainte 
nance, also provision for depreciation extraordinary, 
were $5,768,076.10. While price improvement has con 
tributed largely to the great increase in earnings 
realized, improvement to property and process, of an 
economic character, has contributed no small part, and 
the executive committee of the company, in recognition 
of this fact, will continue its policy of strengthening 
operations by further improvements, when expedient 
or advisable. At the present time various improve- 
ments and extensions of an economic character are 
under way which will call for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. Orders on hand are sufficient 
to promise full operations at profitable prices during 
the remainder of the year, but in this connection, it 
may be of interest to state that only insignificant qua: 
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tities of this company’s steel products have been sold 
for munition purposes, and no investments have been 
made by the company in munition equipment. The net 
quick assets as of June 30, 1916, aggregate $15,560,- 
413.09.” 


Judicial Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


WARRANTY OF EFFICIENCY OF MACHINERY SOLD.—In 
a suit to recover damages for claimed breach of war- 
ranty by a seller of induced-draft apparatus as to the 
sufficiency of draft to be furnished, the seller was not 
entitled to rely upon inaccuracy of information as to 
existing draft, furnished by the plaintiff buyer, unless 
such information influenced the making of a plant of 
the warranted power. The measure of damages for 
such breach of warranty is the excess of the value 
of the apparatus as warranted above its value as in- 
stalled. An experienced consulting engineer was quali- 
fied to testify as to such value, where he had bought 
16 similar apparatuses, although he had not bought one 
of the precise kind, and although he did not know the 
quantity of structural steel utilized in the manufac- 
ture. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit, B. F. Sturtevant Company vs. Champion Fibre 
Company, 232 Federal Reporter, 1.) 

RIGHTS OF CONDITIONAL SELLERS OF BOILERS.—A 
boiler manufacturing company which sold boilers to a 
contractor, knowing that they were to be permanently 
installed on municipal property, is not entitled to re- 
claim them after installation, although they were sold 
under a contract reserving title in the company until 
payment of the price; the city having paid the con- 
tractor for the boilers and installation without notice 
of the reservation of title. Notice given city officials 
after the installation, or to officials not concerned in 
the work, is not binding upon the city. (New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fitzgibbon Boiler 
Company vs. City of New York, 159 New York Supple- 
ment, 357.) 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE CONCERNING FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS.—There can be no recovery for injury to a 
machine shop employee attributable to his own negli- 
gence in protruding his head into a freight elevator 
shaft to call down to the operator to bring the platform 
to his floor, resulting in his being struck by the descend- 
ing elevator; the injured man having failed to first 
ascertain whether the car was above or below. (Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors, Jacko vs. American 
Tube & Stamping Company, 97 Atlantic Reporter, 755.) 

VALIDITY OF KENTUCKY COMPENSATION AcT.—The 
workmen’s compensation act enacted in Kentucky in 
1916 is not unconstitutional as infringing the clause of 
the State constitution which forbids laws limiting the 
amount recoverable for injuries, since the act is elective 
as to all employees. Inasmuch as no employer has a 
vested legal right in the defenses of contributory negli- 
gence, negligence of a fellow servant, and assumption 
of risk, the act is not invalid because it deprives em- 
ployers of the benefit of these defenses on non-accept- 
ance of the provisions of the law. The act is sustained 
as against other constitutional objections. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Greene vs. Caldwell, 186 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 648.) 

VALIDITY OF PATENT AS AFFECTED BY PREVIOUS CON- 
TRACTS FOR SALE OF DEviceE.—A patent for a motor was 
not invalidated because the patentee contracted for the 
sale of the first 100 more than two years before the 
patent was applied for, the contract being subject to 
the buyer’s approval of a sample to be subsequently 
submitted, which was not done until within the two- 
year period. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, Burke Electric Company vs. Indepen- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Company, 232 Federal Reporter, 
145.) 

ACCIDENTS AT UNGUARDED MACHINERY.—In a suit to 
recover damages for injury to an operator of a stamp- 
ing machine, claimed to have been left unguarded in 
violation of a statute, it is for the jury to determine 











whether it was reasonably necessary to equip na- 
chine with a safeguard, considering the use to whic} 
it was put and the dangers attendant upon its °<¢ | 
the operator, as reasonably to be foreseen. Sy), 
statutes as the provision of the New York labo: |ay 
requiring dangerous machinery to be safeguard... one 


designed to protect against inadvertent acts the 
operator, as well as other dangers. The fact that », 
previous injury occurred at the particular machine ma, 


be considered by the jury in determining whether ¢h, 
employer was negligent in failing to safeguard it, by; 
affords no conclusive evidence of due care. (New Yopyt 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Flynn y.. \, 
Loughlin, 159 New York Supplement, 442.) 


FUNCTIONAL FEATURES NO PART OF TRADEMARK — 
Useful or functional features of a patented article ean. 
not be made the basis of an exclusive trademark oy 
expiration of the patent so as to prevent all manufac. 
turers of the article from using it. (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, Danie] y: 
Electric Hose & Rubber Company, 231 Federal R, 
porter, 827.) 

CONCLUSIVENESS OF WRITTEN CONTRACT.—A part) 
to a written contract signed by him cannot avoid it: 
effect by claiming ignorance of its terms, unless he was 
induced to sign it through fraud or mistake. Mere}; 
representing to one about to sign a contract that 
embodies a previous oral understanding cannot consti- 
tute such fraud as will relieve him from his obligations 
under it, if he is in possession of his faculties and able 
to read. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, Ames vs. Milam, 
157 Pacific Reporter, 941.) ? 

ASPECT OF CONTRACTS FOR SHIPMENTS TO BELLIGER 
ENT COUNTRIES.—Unforseen difficulties confronting 
one who has contracted to charter a vessel to carry 
cargo to a foreign country, in the matter of securing 
marine insurance and payment for the goods, due to 
war declared between such country and a third natio 
after the contract was made, but before the time for 
loading arrived, do not release the chartering shipper 
from the contract, and the owner of the vessel is en- 
titled to recover damages flowing from breach of the 
contract. This decision would not apply, however, if 
the port to which the cargo was to be carried were 
blockaded after the contract was entered into. (United 
States District Court, District of Maryland, Furness 
Withy & Co. vs. Louis Muller & Co., 232 Federal R: 
porter, 186.) 


WHEN SALES CONTRACTS ARE UNENFORCEABLE.— 
When there has been no definite agreement upon th: 
identity of goods to be delivered by a seller, there is 1 
agreement which he can legally enforce against the 
buyer. And when a buyer is given the choice of selecting 
a given quantity of goods from four certain kinds, the 
seller is not entitled, on the buyer refusing to make a 
selection, to make it for him, and then sue to recover 
the agreed price. Again, when a seller elects to sell 
goods for the buyer’s account, on the latter’s refusa! 
to accept delivery, notice of intention to make the resalt 
must first be given the buyer. (Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals, United Roofing Company vs. Albany Mill Supp!) 
Company, 89 Southeastern Reporter, 177.) 


MISTAKE AS EXCUSE FOR BREAKING ContTract.—A 
steel company’s customer telephoned an order for » 
tons of steel bars of specified sizes and lengths, an? 
confirmed the order by letter. The company accepted 
and proceeded with the cutting, but after 10 tons had 
been delivered the buyer stated that he had all he 
needed, and that if more was intended to be shipped 
there was a mistake in the order, which he asked ca! 
celed. This the company refused to do, having cut th 
material to special lengths to fill the order. In aware 
ing judgment in the company’s favor for the full con 
tract price, the New Jersey Supreme Court salt: 
“Having declared the provisions of this contract, an¢ 
thus induced the plaintiff to perform it according to the 
terms exhibited in this letter, the defendant cann0 
thereafter set up as a defense to his breach of it that 
the letter was written under a mistaken understanding 
of what the real contract was, or that it contained state 
ments which he had not intended to make.” (Carnegie 
Steel Company vs. Connelly, 97 Atlantic Reporter, 774) 
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Silicon Steel for Bridges 


con steel has been incorporated as a special fea- 
the trusses of the new Ohio River bridge at 


Me: opolis, IIL, says the Engineering News. The sili- 
the steel, it is claimed, gives a higher yield point 
a! timate tensile strength without sacrificing the 
reduction of area and elongation. The silicon averages 


’ 0.40 per cent in steel containing 0.30 to 0.35 per 

ee irbon. This steel is used for the top chords, main 

post-, main diagonals, and end panels of the bottom 

chords, all other rolled structural material being of 

medium steel, except the eyebars and piers, which are 

steel. An increase of strength is claimed 

to obtained in the silicon steel without the metal 
be ing hard or brittle. 

e table shows the physical and chemical proper- 

ties of the steels as made from actual specimens of 


Tests of Silicon Steel and Other Steel for 





German Nitrates from the Air 


What Germany is accomplishing in producing ni- 
trates from the air is outlined in an article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. Particular reference is made to 
the extraordinary rapidity with which the Haber process 
for the synthetic production of ammonia by the union 
of hydrogen with atmospheric nitrogen has been de- 
veloped by the Badische Company. The article states 
that 


The production rose from 30,000 tons in 1913 to 60,000 
tons in 1914, and by about the middle of last year it was 
about 150,000 tons. From the present year onward it is 
reckoned at 300,000 tons, while it is mentioned that the 
Badische Company has begun to put up further large plants 
in another part of Germany, so that the capacity for produc- 
tion will shortly be considerably increased. 

Assuming that the production will in the near future reach 
500,000 tons. the Haber process alone will represent a pro- 


the Ohio River Bridge at Metropolis, Ill. 
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steel furnished by the American Bridge Company. 
These steels are to be used in the new bridge of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Dreadnaught Tennessee to Be Propelled by 
Electricity 


The United States super-dreadnaught Tennessee, 
now under construction, is to be equipped for electric 
propulsion with apparatus built by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh. Instead of 
the propellers being mechanically connected to driving 
engines or steam turbines, two steam turbines develop- 
ing over 33,000 hp. will drive electric generators which 
in turn will furnish current for four 6700-hp. motors, 
each motor coupled to a propeller. By this arrangement 
the steam turbines may be located in any desired part 
of the ship and the propelling machinery is thus better 
protected from injury than otherwise; and full power 

available for reversing, besides great rapidity in 
maneuvering being possible. The contract includes the 
auxiliaries for the main turbine generator sets and 
smaller auxiliary turbine generators supplying light 
and power throughout the ship. Several hundred elec- 
trie motors will be required and electricity is to be used 
{ oking, ice-making, refrigerating and other pur- 
poses. In all about 37,500 hp. of electricity will be 
needed, an amount sufficing for a city of about 100,000 


inhabitants, 


Manganese Ore Imports Increasing 


Manganese ore imports into the United States for 


May, 1916, were 74,825 gross tons, against 48,413 tons 
in April. The May imports are the largest this year, 


for April having been the previous record. The 

‘otal for the five months of the year is now 174,783 

average of 34,956 tons per month, comparing 

th 26,731 tons per month in 1915 and 28,757 tons per 

in 1913, the record year. For the 11 months 

ndec May 31, 1916, the imports were 430,620 tons 

‘gainst 175,843 tons and 266,245 tons for the corre- 
| periods in 1915 and 1914 respectively. 





18 ft.; nickel, 3.27 per cent 


duction of nitrogen very nearly equal to the quantity of Chile 
saltpetre formerly imported by Germany. But in addition, 
with State aid, large quantities of nitrogen have been pro- 
duced as of nitrate of lime, and the whole tendency in the 
coal industry has been toward increasing the development of 
by-products Up to the outbreak of war it is stated that 
about one-fifth of the coal was coked, but the war has 
brought about a great increase in coking, and the indications 
are that in the near future the direct combustion of coal will 
be replaced by by-product processes. Assuming that the 
quantity of coal used for the recovery of ammonia is only 
doubled, the increase in sulphate of ammonia production 
would amount to 450,000 tons 

On the basis of the above statements the following com- 
parison is given between 1913 and 1917: 


German Consumption of Nitrogen, 1913 


Nitrogen, 
Tons Tons 
Sulphate of ammonia 460,000 - 92,000 
Norwegian nitrate of lime.. : 35,000 — 4,500 
Nitrate of lime : ie 30.000 - 6.000 
Ammonia—Haber process...... 20,000 = 4.000 
Te oxi eae ou ; : : 106,500 
Plus Chile saltpetre far 750,000 116,000 
Grand total.. jee a) ce a So 222,500 
German Production of Nitrogen, 1917 

Sulphate of ammonia............ 700,000 — 140,000 
Norwegian nitrate of lime..... 0 @ubenn tedbe< 
Nitrate of lime ; . 400,000 = 80,000 
Ammonia—Haber process 500,000 100,000 
Total . ; ~weaen 320,000 


Thus the German domestic production of ammonia next 
vear will be greater than the German consumption in 1913, 
even if no Chile saltpetre be imported 


The production of bituminous and anthracite coal in 
the United States in 1915 was 531,619,487 net tons, 
an increase over 1914 of 18,094,010 tons or 3.5 per 
cent, according to C. E. Lesher of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey. Of this total, 442,624,426 tons was bituminous 
coal and lignite and 88,995,061 tons was Pennsylvania 
anthracite. The coal mines employed 734,008 men an 
average of 209 days. 
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Prospective Pig-Iron Capacity 


The announcement that the Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s new construction program will involve 
a total of 12 blast furnaces suggests a fresh esti- 
mate of our prospective pig-iron capacity. The 
number is relatively large, seeing that only five 
strictly new furnaces have been completed since 
the end of 1913, while only 14 stacks, apart from 
the Bethlehem furnaces, are in course of erection 
or are definitely projected. 

It should be premised that there has been a large 
increase in pig-iron production of late through 
better operation of the old furnaces rather thin 
through the addition of new stacks. Early in 1913 
a production rate of about 30,000,000 tons a year 
was reached, with substantially all the physically 
and commercially fit furnaces in blast. It was 
doubtful if the existing furnaces could maintain 
such a rate. After production had begun to decline, 
but still in 1913, four new furnaces were blown in— 
two of the Pittsburgh Steel Company and one each 
of the Oriskany Ore & Iron Corporation and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. In 1914 no 
strictly new furnaces were completed, while in 1915 
three new stacks appeared—one of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Steel Company, No. 5, and two of the Minne- 
sota Steel Company. With these relatively slight 
additions the pig-iron production closely approached 
a 40,000,000-ton rate last spring, whereby the aver- 
age capacity might be estimated at 39,500,000 tons, 
by the commercially fit furnaces. The above named 
new stacks completed in the past three years would 
add only about a million tons, so that there appears 
to have been an increase in capacity from the spring 
of 1913 to the spring of 1916 of a million tons from 
new furnaces and of about 4,500,000 tons from 
harder driving and rebuilding and improving the 
old stacks. 

To determine our prospective capacity it is con- 
venient to adopt a standard rating, as the new 
stacks being built vary but little in size and equip- 
ment. The great majority of furnaces built in the 
past ten years now easily average 500 tons a day, 
and 500 tons a day with six weeks of complete idle- 
ness every three years would make an average of 
175,000 tons a year per furnace. As furnaces are 
frequently relined or repaired when commercial 
conditions would have them idle anyhow, 175,000 
tons a year seems to be a conservatively low esti- 
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mate when the object is to determine the maximum 
possible output. 

The two new stacks recently blown in—River No. 
3 at Cleveland on May 13 and Cambria No. 9 at 
Johnstown on June 5— may conveniently be grouped 
wita the prospective furnaces, as additions to the 
39,500,000 tons productive capacity developed last 
spring. Then there are six independent stacks to 
arrive, Midvale, River No. 4, Haselton No. 5 of 
Republic, United at Canton, Ohio, Inland No. 3 and 
Whitaker-Glessner, also eight stacks at Gary, four 
of the Indiana Steel Company and four of the Na- 
tional Tube Company, making 14 apart from Beth- 
lehem. The four Bethlehem stacks and the four 
Maryland stacks are to be entirely new, while the 
four Steelton are to replace four old Steelton stacks, 
to which the large No. 5 was added last year. The 
Steelton construction may be taken as the equiva- 
lent of two new stacks, making with the furnaces 
recently blown in an equivalent total of 26 stacks 
at 175,000 tons a year, or 4,500,000 tons to be added 
to 39,500,000 tons, giving a prospective total capac- 
ity of 44,000,000 tons. But a small part of this 
increase will occur this year and it is not certain 
that all of it will have been attained by the end of 
next year. 

An output of 44,000,000 tons of pig iron in 1918 
would not represent nearly as large a proportionate 
increase in ten years as has occurred in previous 
ten-year periods. Even assuming 44,000,000 tons 
for 1917, something which is obviously impossible, 
the comparison would be with a rate of 27,000,000 
tons maintained during the greater part of 1907, 
ten years earlier, representing an increase of only 
63 per cent, whereas through 1907 pig-iron pro- 
duction was doubling quite consistently at an ave- 
rage rate of once every ten years. We certainly 
expect to make a large part of the world’s pig iron 
in future, and in 1913 the world outside the United 
States actually produced about 47,000,000 gross 
tons of pig iron. 

Only a very small percentage of the new blast 
furnace construction is destined to increase the 
supply of merchant iron, almost all of it being mat- 
ed with steel works erection. While the iron foun- 
dry industry grows much more slowly than the steel 
making industry, it does grow. Such increase in 
its requirements as may have occurred since 1918 
has doubtless been taken care of by the better per 
formance noted on the part of individual merchant 








s; but very little definite provision is made by 
resent new blast furnace program for further 
ase in the demand for merchant iron. 


rope’s Coming Economic Struggle 


What amounts to a boycott of the products of 
Central European powers is being seriously con- 
red by the other belligerent governments. The 
illed economic conference of the Allies in Paris, 
ie four days beginning June 14, drew up a set 
ommendations which must now receive the 
val of the respective governments. The reso- 
ns cover measures to be followed during the 
period, measures to hold while reconstruction 
Belgium, northern France and Servia is under 
and measures to be enforced for indefinite 
ds after reconstruction. 
[he war-period conditions have prevailed for 
time. This country has felt their influence in 
restriction, for example, that English ferro- 
nganese will be supplied only on the promise that 
steel in which it is used does not reach Great 
The like restrictions as to tin 
well known and in the last ten days the British 
ernment has laid its hand on the trade of Amer- 
ns who are charged with dealing with its ene- 


tain’s enemies. 


es. The measures of the reconstruction period 
to prevent dumping from Germany and Austria 


by agreement a period of time during which t 
of the Enemy Powers shall be submitted to special 


nt and the goods originating in their countries shall 


bjected either to prohibitions or to a special régime of 
fective character The Allies will determine b gree 
through diplomatic channels the special conditions to 
posed during the above mentioned period on the ships 


Knemy Powers 


lt is further stipulated that 


s will devise the measures to be < ‘ t or 
preventing enen subjects from exercising, in 
ories, certain industries or professions which con- 

| defense or economic independence 


When it comes to permanent measures, the 
Allies are to take steps to render themselves inde- 
pendent of the enemy countries as regards raw ma- 
terials and manufactured articles; to establish low 
rates for speedy land and water intercommunica- 

n and transportation, and to reform the patent 

National interest is sure to come to the front 

the bearing of each measure is studied. The 

arer the end of the war seems to be, the more 
lefinite shape will each nation’s views assume. In 
each nation’s self-interest will lie the difficulty of a 
feneral concert. The conference itself is clearly 
e expression of a belief that war has entered on 
last stage and that it means victory for the En- 
Allies. If this proves true, but the cessation 
ighting is long delayed, the several governments 
then get together on some basis; otherwise 
will find themselves at variance with regard to 

or more of the recommendations, and interna- 

il trade will again flow on without this gigantic 
sarrier against Central Europe. In all this the 


) ted States is assumed to be a spectator. In dis- 
ons of international trade this country has 
een and is rarely yet considered in Europe’s 
tions. In the Allies’ plans to check Ger- 


a 


cr 
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many’s foreign business, it is not clear how far 
American interests are injuriously affected. It 
might be expected that the two belligerent groups 
would crowd each other and likewise the United 
States in going after the trade of neutral countries, 
also that each group would try to unload on the 
United States as much as possible of the products 
it had previously marketed in the countries of the 
other groups. What will actually happen is likely 
to be quite different from any program, however 


carefully worked out. The trade currents of gen- 


erations are not to be turned out of their courses 
by conclave edicts. Moreover, any scheme based on 
the idea that one great nation will sell largely to 
another without at the same time buying !argely 
from it—in other words, putting international trade 
on any other basis for the long pull than the old- 
time basis of barter—will break down sooner or 
later. The Paris conference will doubtless have far 
reaching results, but there has been too great a 
tendency to the view that its resolutions have pet 


manently amended old-fashioned economic laws. 


Contracts for Finished Steel 


In the hearings in the dissolution suit against 


the United States Steel Corporation a great deal of 
time was spent in cross-examining witnesses who 
asserted that contracts for the sale of finished steel 
products were as a rule merely options, to be exer- 
cised or not at the pleasure of the buyer. The ef 
fort to break down the testimony was unsuccessful 
and it was established that contracts purporting to 
control the sale of hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of steel annually were valueless to the ostens- 
ible seller in case of a market decline, but were fre 
quently worth many tens of millions of dollars to 
the buyers, in case of a market advance. To change 
the so-called contracts from virtual options into 
real obligations, binding upon both parties, would 
not necessarily be to the disadvantage of the one 
party and the corresponding advantage of the oth 
er. The essence of such a change would be the 
change from an utterly unbusinesslike practice to 
a strictly rational system, and the whole practice 
of making purchases and sales would be altered, 
through buyers and sellers alike being moved to a 
different procedure by the knowledge that the ob- 
ligation undertaken would have to be carried out 
or a penalty suffered. 

For years this “contract evil” in the finished steel 
trade has been discussed, its absurdities pointed 
out and its elimination urged, but until now no 
direct and formidable effort has been made to im- 
prove the situation. It was left for the sheet trade 
to undertake in a serious way the correction of the 
evil, though it may be doubted whether the condi- 
tions in the sheet trade have been markedly worse 
than those in several other branches of the finished 
steel trade. As reported last week in the news col- 
umns of THE IRON AGE there was formally organ- 
ized on July 18 the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, comprising, it ap- 
pears, more than 90 per cent of the independent 
sheet-producing capacity of the country, and having 
for its chief though by no means its sole object the 
correction of the contract evil. A strong resolution 
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was adopted against the making of contracts with 
an expressed or implied guarantee against decline 

in the market price and recommending the adoption 

by all sheet mills of the contract form recently de- 

vised by the contract committee of the American 

Iron and Steel Institute, or a similar form. The 

association’s committee has since adopted the in- 

stitute form with inconsequential modifications. 

The ordinary contract in the finished steel trade 
has hitherto not been enforced for three reasons: 
1. There was doubt as to its legality, inasmuch as 
a strict interpretation would show it to lack the 
mutual feature which is necessary to make a con- 
tract legal. 2. No clear method was provided for 
showing the amount of injury in case of violation. 
3. No mill was disposed to attempt to enforce the 
contract when violations were so general. 

The gathering together of the sheet mills and 
the adoption of the new contract form are expected 
to remove these difficulties. It is expected that the 
individual sheet manufacturer will have confidence 
that all sellers will undertake to enforce their con- 
tracts. The contract form itself, passed upon by 
eminent legal talent, provides liquidating damages 
for either party, to be determined in the same 
manner, provided the other party violates the con- 
tract. The buyer may fail to specify or the seller 
may fail to ship, and in either instance the liquidat- 
ing damages are to be measured by the difference 
between the contract price and the market price 
at the time of such failure, with the further proviso 
that in no event are the damages to be measured 
by less than 10 per cent of the stated contract price. 

There is no occasion to regard the proposed con- 
tract form from the viewpoint of what would occur 
if contracts of the present nature, as to tonnage, 
time of delivery, etc., were written upon that form. 
Often, usually indeed, it is a finaneial or physical 
impossibility for the one party or the other to car- 
ry out the contracts now written. In a falling mar- 
ket it would usually be a financial impossibility 
for the buyer to take all the material he has con- 
tracted for, when he may have contracted for one- 
half more tonnage than he could use in the most 
favorable business conditions, while on a rising 
market it would be physically impossible for the 
mill to furnish on time all the material it has sold. 
for as the buyer overbuys so the mill oversells. 
The adoption of this new contract, therefore, can- 
not be regarded as representing any effort to make 
enforceable contracts of the character of those now 
made. Rather the change in contract form, if ef- 
fected, would result in a complete change in the 
obligations undertaken by buyer and seller respec- 
tively, as to price, tonnage and period of delivery. 

One may expect, therefore, that if the movement 
succeeds it will result in both buyer and seller un- 
dertaking obligations for smaller tonnages than 
formerly, and presumably for shorter periods of 
delivery also. Faced with the prospect of liquidat- 
ing damages in case of a failure to live up to the 
contract, the buyer will contract for no more steel 
than he reasonably expects to be able to take to 
advantage, and the seller will contract to ship no 
more than he can reasonably expect to be able to 
make. Being promised liquidating damages if the 
other party fails to carry out his part, the mill 
need not oversell, in order to be insured enough 
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business to run, and the buyer need not over}), 
in order to be insured sufficient material with whi) 
to conduct his business. Whether market advan: es 
would be stimulated and declines retarded, or the 
reverse, is a question which might admit of con- 
siderable discussion, and very probably to no good 
purpose. The object of those who have undertaken 
the reform is chiefly to establish businesslike meth- 
ods in place of utterly unbusinesslike methods, to 
establish the selling of sheets upon the same basis 
as obtains in billets, pig iron, spelter and other 
commodities with which usually they have more or 
less to do. 

The thorough and earnest manner in which the 
sheet mills have now taken up this subject of re- 
form raises the question whether other branches of 
the finished steel trade in which the “contract evi!” 
has been a crying one for years will take similar 
steps. Thus far the other branches have not been 
heard from, although it is understood that the tin 
plate manufacturers, without a regular organiza- 
tion, have been very seriously considering the same 
subject. 
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Purchasing Railroad Equipment 


To the Editor: In October of this year section 10 
of the Clayton anti-trust act becomes effective. It 
provides for the regulation of equipment purchasing 
by railroads. The rules are to be established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It will be necessary 
for the roads to prepare numerous specifications and 
drawings, as any prospective bidder can demand ful! 
information, even though he may have no serious in- 
tention of competing for the business. This will cause 
not only annoyance but considerable expense from 
which there seems to be no escape. 

The commission, however, can help to eliminate 
much of this expense by including in its rules per- 
mission to follow the practice of many municipalities, 
also of many architects, when large contracts are in- 
volved. Prospective bidders are informed that copies 
of plans and specifications can be obtained upon de- 
positing a specified amount—say $10 or more. Of 
course, as far as the railroads are concerned, the de- 
posit in many cases would be much smaller. The prac- 
tice will serve, however, not only to offset some of the 
expense which will be saddled on the roads, but limit 
the bidding to those who are really desirous of obtain- 
ing orders. D. M. 


Foundry Safety and Sanitation 


The American Foundrymen’s Association committee 
on safety and sanitation had a meeting at Rochester, 
N. Y., July 20 and 21, presided over by the chairman, 
Victor P. Noonan, director of safety of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio. The committee prepared a new 
code which will be presented at the foundry convention 
at Cleveland in September. It embodies the best fea- 
tures of the various codes that have been prepared by 
State organizations and is expected to form the basis 
for State legislative action. 


The contract for the new blast furnace to be erected 
at Coatesville, Pa., for the Worth Brothers Department 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, has been 
awarded to the W. B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. It will make the third blast furnace at that 
plant and will have a capacity of 500 tons a day. 


A HUGE NAVAL PROGRAM 


ate Appropriations for 157 Vessels to Cost 
$588,000,000 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—The Senate on July 
passed the largest naval appropriation bill in the 
ory of the country, and in a special resolution gave 
ce to the House of Representatives that it will 
st upon all of the provisions of the measure, thus 
eshadowing one of the most notable parliamentary 
tests of the session. The bill, which passed the 
ate by a vote of 71 to 8, appropriates $315,826,843, 
$45,857,588 more than was authorized by the House. 

bill as passed carries the Senate committee’s 
endment appropriating $11,000,000 for the construc- 

or purchase of a Government armor factory and, 
withstanding the earnest appeals of some of the 
t experienced members of the Senate, a proposition 
strike out the provision prohibiting scientific shop 
inagement in Government establishments inserted by 
House was rejected without the formality of a roll 


TO BUILD 157 VESSELS IN THREE YEARS 


The building program as provided by the Senate 

| contemplates the construction of no less than 157 

sels, including 16 capital fighting ships, within three 
years, at an estimated cost of $588,180,576, of which 
$110,726,160 will be expended during the first year. 
1e following table presents the House and Senate 
iilding programs upon the basis of which the confer- 
ce committee must work out the final compromise, 
‘ich it is believed will include the principal features 
of the Senate bill: 


Senate, Senate, 
House Three Years First Year 

Co ST eee s 10 4 
Battle cruisers ...... awd 5 6 4 
Scout cruisers .... ed ‘ 160 4 
Destroyers ...... ‘ 10 50 20 
Fleet submarines .... aa <a 9 , 
Coast submarines ... 50 58 30 
Submarine (Neff) ; - a 1 

Fuel ships lee i a 1 3 1 
Ammunition ships .. oma 1 1 
Hospital ships .. 1 l 


l 
Repair ships ets ; 1 
Transports , haw od - l 
Destroyer tenders .. 2 
Submarine tenders l 
(Junboats 


| 


co 
bo 
— 
or 
a whe 
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In addition to the building program and the gov- 
nment armor factory the Senate bill carries $19,485,- 
500 to provide ammunition for ships to be built in the 
next two years; $3,300,000 for batteries for merchant 
auxiliaries; $3,500,000 for aviation; $1,500,000 for the 
naval experimental and research laboratory, suggested 
by Mr. Edison; $1,411,000 for a Government projectile 
plant; $10,335,915 for the maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of naval stations, navy yards and docks; $50,226,- 
912 for pay of the Navy and $1,270,000 for arming and 
equipping the naval militia. 


BETHLEHEM OFFER REJECTED 


The discussion of the Senate Naval committee’s 
amendment »reviding for a Government armor factory 
was exceedingly acrimonious, and at times descended to 
personalities rarely indulged within the dignified pre- 

ts of the Senate. Senator Oliver, who led the 

vement to strike out the Government armor factory 
provision, laid before the Senate the definite offer of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company to make for the Gov- 
ernment any quantity of armor within the capacity of 
ts plant for an indefinite length of time at any price 
which might be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission 
after a careful investigation of the company’s books 
and manufacturing processes. In support of this propo- 
sit Senator Oliver emphasized the importance, in the 
ght of the experience of the warring nations of 
Europe, of maintaining all the private facilities for the 
manufacture of war material now in existence with a 
to enabling the Government to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. Should the Government armor 
‘actory be constructed, Senator Oliver said, the plants 
ol the private manufacturers would be rendered useless 
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and would have to be scrapped, thus depriving the Gov- 
ernment of a valuable reserve factor of safety in na- 
tional defense. 

Senator Oliver’s amendment, though unopposed by 
any member of the Senate, was defeated by a vote of 
51 to 17, 27 members of the Senate not voting. The 
Pennsylvania Senator thereupon submitted a substitute 
for the armor factory provision as follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed, imme- 
diately after the passage of this act, and annually thereafter, 
upon the request of the Secretary of the Navy, to investigate 
and inventory the armor-plate plants of the United States, 
and to estimate and determine the average full cost of pro- 
ducing armor plate at said plants under the four following 
conditions, to wit: 


(a) Plants running at full capacity. 
(b) Plants running at two-thirds capacity 
(c) Plants running at half capacity 


(d) Plants running at one-third capacity 

After so determining the full cost of producing armor 
plate at said plants the said Federal Trade Commission shall 
at once report to the Secretary of Navy a fair and reason- 
able price the Government should pay for its armor plate, 
Upon receipt of such report the Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized to enter into a contract or contracts for 
armor plate to meet the needs of the Government, now or 
hereafter, at or ‘below the price per ton so reported as the 
fair price for the proportion which the tonnage awarded 
bears to the aggregate capacity of the plants, and the appro- 
priation hereby made for the erection or purchase of an 
armor-plate plant shall not be used for that purpose until the 
said report has been made to the Secretary of the Navy and 
the manufacturers of armor plate have failed, within 30 days 
after notice of such report, to accept the same and to enter 
into a contract for the manufacture of said armor plate at 
or below the price per ton so reported by said commission. 

This substitute was lost by a vote of 49 to 16, 30 
Senators not voting. 

Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, subsequently ob- 
tained unanimous consent to have printed as a public 
document a series of propositions addressed to Con- 
gress by the Bethlehem Steel Company with reference 
to the manufacture of armor which have been published 
from time to time as advertisements in the daily press, 
but after a sharp attack on the proposal by Senator 
Reed of Missouri, Senator Penrose declared that 
he would withdraw his request for the printing 
of the document in question. But before taking 
his seat he read to the Senate a long bist 
of Congressmen’s speeches, addresses, newspaper ar- 
ticles, etc., attacking the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
other manufacturers of war material, which from time 
to time have been printed as public documents at the 
request of various Senators and Representatives. In- 
cidentally Senator Penrose gave notice that henceforth 
he will object to the publication as a Congressional 
document of any such matter. WwW. L. Cc. 


Non-Recoil Guns for Aeroplanes 


Some particulars regarding the non-recoil guns for 
aeroplanes made by the General Ordnance Company, 
Derby, Conn., have been obtained from E. W. Strong, 
of the American Vanadium Company, Pittsburgh. To 
minimize weight without sacrifice of strength, chrome- 
vanadium steel is used for the barrels; and to take up 
the recoil, a supplementary barrel, placed end to end 
with the main barrel, is provided to discharge a quan- 
tity of fine shot toward the rear equal in weight to the 
projectile shot from the front. A 6-pounder gun com- 
plete weighs 103 lb. and has an over-all length of 10 ft. 
The barrel is 0.47 in. in thickness over the chamber, 
while near the muzzle the thickness is 0.102 in. A 
2-pounder weighs 65 lb., and has a bore of 1.575 in. and 
a maximum thickness of the barrel of 0.315 in. over the 
chamber and 0.078 in. near the muzzle. 


The German Projectile Output 


Referring to the manufacture of pro‘ectiles, the 
general marager of the Gelsenkirchen Company, in 
Germany, in discussing iron and steel conditions in a 
Vienna journal, stated that besides 150 steel works in 
Germany, large and small, which were at work on muni- 
tions, no fewer than 82 concerns had been organized 
within a short time for the production o7 stee! shells. 
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FEDERAL SHIPPING BOARD 


The Main Feature of the Government Ownership 
Bill—Agreement Reached 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—As the result of con- 
ferences extending over many weeks between the ma- 
jority leaders of the two houses, an agreement has been 
reached by which the so-called Administration shipping 
bill will probably become a law within the next fort- 
night. There has been so much controversial discussion 
of the Government ownership feature of this bill that 
the public appears to have lost sight entirely of the fact 
that the purchase and operation of merchant vessels 
under the supervision of an official shipping board 
created by the measure is really but an incidental and 
more or less temporary feature of a comprehensive 
statute, the primary object of which is to extend the 
authority of the Federal Government over the opera- 
tions of all vessels in the American merchant marine 
along lines parallel with those which fix the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over the rail- 
roads of the country. That the latter feature of the 
measure is far more important than the former in its 
practical effect upon the business of the country does 
not apdear to be adequately understood. 


THE SHIPPING PURCHASE FEATURE 


The United States Shipping Board, created by the 
pending bill and composed of five commissioners to be 
appointed by the President—the provision of the origi- 
nal House measure making the Secretaries of the Navy 
and of Commerce members of the board having been 
stricken out by the Senate—is authorized within a limit 
of expenditure of $50,000,000 “to have constructed and 
equipped, in American ship yards and navy yards or 
elsewhere, giving preference, cther things being equal, 
to domestic yards, to purchase, lease, or charter vessels 
suitable, as far as the commercial requirements of the 
marine trade of the United States may permit, for use 
as naval auxiliaries, for army transports, or for other 
naval or military purposes.” The board is forbidden to 
purchase, lease or charter any vessel engaged in the 
foreign or domestic commerce of the United States, 
unless it is about to be withdrawn from such commerce, 
or which is under the flag of a foreign country then 
engaged in war or which is not adapted, or cannot by 
reasonable alterations be adapted, to the purpose speci- 
fied in the act, or which is not at least 75 per cent as 
efficient as when originally put in commission. 

After acquiring vessels in the manner prescribed the 
board is authorized “upon terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by and approved by the President” to charter, 
lease or sell to any person, a citizen of the United 
States, any vessel purchased, constructed or trans- 
ferred. In the event of its inability to charter, lease 
or sell the vessels under its control, but not otherwise, 
the board is authorized to form corporations for the 
maintenance and oderation of such vessels, the Govern- 
ment to purchase and vote not less than a majority of 
the capital stock of any such corporation. In time of 
war all the vessels under the control of the shipping 
board may be taken over and used as naval auxiliaries. 


SHIPPING REGULATIONS 


The features of the shipping bill which provide for 
the Federal regulation of the American merchant ma- 
rine are patterned closely upon the Interstate Commerce 
law, modified in accordance with suggestions obtained 
by the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries during an extended investigation of practices 
of vessel owners on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
upon the Great Lakes. Special attention was given by 
the committee to conditions on the lakes, particularly in 
the ore-carrying trade, and several important recom- 
mendations based upon methods pursued therein and 
regarded by the committee with disfavor have been in- 
corporated in the bill. 

Section 15 of the measure, as perfected by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, forbids deferred rebates; pro- 
hibits the use of “fighting” ships; forbids retaliation 
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against the shipper because such shipper has patronize, 
another carrier; and prohibits any unfair or discri; 
atory contract with any shipper based on volume of 
freight offered. Under the terms of section 16, e\ 
common carrier by water is required to file immedia: 
with the board a true copy of every agreement wit), 
another carrier fixing or regulating transporta 
rates or fares, etc.; and the board is authorized 
formal order to disapprove, cancel or modify any such 
agreement that it finds unjustly discriminatory o1 
fair as between carriers. 

Section 17 forbids any common carrier by water to 
give any undue or unreasonable preference or advyan- 
tage to any particular person or locality and forbids any 
person to obtain transportation for property for less 
than the regular rates, or to resort to certain unfair 
methods and devices, or to induce any marine insurance 
company or underwriter not to give a competing carrier 
by water as favorable a rate of insurance on vessels and 
cargo as is granted to the carrier subject to this act, 
Carriers by water in foreign commerce are prohibited 
by section 18 from charging or collecting any fare or 
rate which is unjustly discriminatory between shippers 
or ports and specifically emjgowers the board to correct 
such unjust discrimination. Carriers are also required 
by this section to establish and observe just and reason 
able regulations and practices. Section 19 authorizes 
the board to set aside a rate or fare found to be unrea- 
sonable and to prescribe a reasonable maximum rate or 
fare and carriers are required to file with the board and 
to keep open to public inspection all freight and pas- 
senger tariffs. 

Cut-throat competition is provided against by sec- 
tion 20 of the bill which stioulates that when a carrier 
by water reduces its rate below a fair and remunerative 
basis, with the intention to injure a competitor, it shall 
not increase such rates until the board, after hearing, 
finds that such increase rests upon changed conditions. 
A practice found to exist in various parts of the country 
is prohibited by section 21 of the bill which makes it 
unlawful for a common carrier by water to disclose to 
anyone except the consignee or shipper, without their 
consent, information as to nature, kind, quantity, desti- 
nation, consignee or routing of any property. Periodi- 
cal reports of all common carriers by water are required 
by section 22 of the bill. Other sections of the measure 
describe in detail the procedure before the board and 
confer upon the United States courts authority to en- 
force, suspend or set aside any order of the board. 

It is expected that the Senate debate on the measure 
will occupy not more than four or five days. wW.L.C. 


Morse Chain Company Still Growing 


The capital stock of the Morse Chain Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been increased from $400,000 to 
$1,500,000 for expansive purposes in the shape of new 
buildings and additions to old ones already under way. 
The remarkable growth of this company is well illus- 
trated by the successive building operations made 
necessary by the demand for its single product—Morse 
rocker-joint power transmission. From a fair sized 
factory at Trumansburg, N. Y., in 1904, about the 
time when electric motors came into broad commercial 
use, the business commenced to spurt, end in 1906 was 
removed to Ithaca to a new factory built specially for 
the purpose and twice as large as the former one. In 
1912 it again became necessary to enlarge and the floor 
space was more than doubled. Present plans contem- 
plate again doubling the size of the plant. A large 
storage building is about completed, additions to the 
steel and wire mills and a new gas producer building 
are well under way, and another addition to the main 
building, increasing its total length to more than 900 ft., 
is soon to be started. When these buildings are com- 
pleted, the Morse Chain Company will have a total 
floor space of approximately seven acres, all of which 
will be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
Morse rocker-joint power transmission. 


It is expected that the rebuilt Meily furnace at Leb- 
anon, Pa., will be put in blast in the coming week. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


S is for June Quarter, $47,964,535, Making 
Surplus for Half-Year $80,818,707 


United States Steel Corporation’s statement 
quarter ended June 30, issued on Tuesday, 
earnings of $81,126,048—a truly stupendous 
far in excess of any previous quarter. Net 
for the corresponding period of 1915 were 
95. The statement is as follows, in compari- 
that quarter: 
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It will be observed that the huge earnings of the 
quarter have encouraged the directors to begin to 
nburse the common stockholders for the lean period 
rough which they were obliged to go without divi- 
] 


nas, 


Grenwall-Dixon Electric Furnace Anniversary 


\ banquet commemorating the first anniversary of 
tarting of the Gronwall-Dixon electric steel fur- 
its plant in Detroit, Mich., was given Saturday 
July 22, at the Detroit Athletic Club by the John 
vley Company of Detroit, which controls the 
States and Canadian selling rights of this fur- 
The pouring of this first heat was the beginning 
electric steel industry in Detroit. During the 
year more than 5000 tons of chrome-vanadium, 
hrome, nickel and other alloy steels has been 

\ new and modern plant is being completed 
which will house several furnaces, including 10- 
ts, giving a yearly output of 30,000 tons of steel. 
the banquet Mr. Crowley said that the selection 
troit as the location for the proposed steel plant 
ise it is the center of the greatest alloy and 
ade steel consuming district in the world. He 
ed the sale of two Gronwall-Dixon furnaces, 


vill } 


be installed shortly. One of these furnaces 


ised for sheet bars, and the second for high 
steel 


Ferrovanadium Exports Very Large 


rovanadium exports are mounting, those for 

205,760 lb., the greatest ever recorded. This 

the total to June 1, 1916, to 506,243 Ib. or 

per month. For the 11 months ended May 

16, they were 978,031 Ib. against 663,238 lb. and 
} 


. for the same periods in 1915 and 1914 re- 


United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, has placed 

two additional 80-ton open-hearth fur 
s plant B and plans to start up two mor: 
about Aug. 1, making six of its ten new fur- 


++ 


operation, 
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STEEL FOR LARGE SHELLS 


Deliveries Run to April Next Year 


Heat Further Reduces Steel Mill Output—Foun- 
dry Pig Iron Weaker 


Surpassing the highest estimates, the Steel Cor- 
poration’s $81,000,000 earnings in the past quarter, 
reported on Tuesday, following two remarkable 
statements of independent steel companies, confirm 
what the market has lately shown of the exceptional 
position of the producers of steel. Along with heavy 
tonnages of unfilled orders, and the large purchases 
Europe is yet to make in this country, they point to 
a stronger market in the remainder of the year than 
was indicated one or two months ago. 

The week has brought a new crop of rumors of 
large shell orders. What is confirmed is that over 
1,000,000 shells of 8-in. and 9.2-in. sizes have been 
actually placed for deliveries running up to April 1, 
1917. Negotiations for 6-in. to 12-in. shells in quan- 
tities representing heavy steel tonnages are still 
under way, and steel makers look for the placing of 
more orders soon. The slackening in 3-in. shell busi- 
ness here and the larger British and French output 
are well known, but in heavy shells this country’s 
capacity will be called upon for a good many months. 

To the firmer stand of the steel companies on 
contract enforcement. and the large percentage of 
orders existing in the form of specifications has 
been credited the recent caution of domestic buyers 
as to far forward deliveries. But the new develop- 
ments in export demand are now the basis for pre- 
dictions of a September buying movement. 

Implement makers’ buying of bars for the first 
half of 1917, reported at 2.35c., Pittsburgh, two 
weeks ago, has brought out the fact that some mills 
have thus far made no bar sales for that delivery 
at less than 2.50c. Implement makers, on the one 
hand, emphasize the reduced buying of their prod- 
ucts which advances have always caused, while bar 
manufacturers find signs that prices for rolled steel 
will again be made by the consumer in the way that 
was seen early this year. 

The extent to which foreign demand is now mak- 
ing the market is indicated by the fact that out of 
170,000 tons booked in the past week by one Chi- 
cago interest, less than 12 per cent was for domestic 
delivery. 

The heat continues to cause an unusual curtail- 
ment of output throughout the country—a factor on 
which more stress is being laid. In the Pittsburgh 
district the reduction last week is put at 15 to 20 
per cent. 

Semi-finished steel is more difficult to get for 
early delivery, after some irregularity in price in 
June and early July. A sale of 4000 tons of open- 
hearth billets was made at $45, Pittsburgh, and for 
Bessemer billets $42 is reported, as against $40 re- 
cently. Chio sheet mil's are sound’ng the market 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


for fourth quarter sheet bars, and $42.50 for Res- 
semer and $45 for open-hearth are tentatively 
named. 

Piate prices for delivery in 1917 show an ad- 
vancing tendency and 3c., Pittsburgh, is now more 
common for second quarter delivery. Seaboard ship- 
yards will have little capacity available for more 
than a year. Two additional vessels for the Chilean 
ore trade have just been placed by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company at its Sparrows Point yard, making 
five building for that service. 

An inquiry has come up in southern Ohio for 
24,000 tons of steel rounds for delivery in the next 
four months to a company having a British contract 
for large shells. 

One of the expected readjustments due to spelter 
was announced this week in a $10 reduction in gal- 
vanized iron and steel pipe. The galvanized wire 
trade remains to be heard from. In sheets the spel- 
ter decline was quickly reflected, and that market 
is even now making some slight response to the re- 
covery of spelter from the low point. 

The foundry pig-iron market is affected by the 
smaller output of foundries, particularly in the Chi- 
cago and Central Western districts. Many absentee 
moilders are reported because of hot weather. Foun- 
dries are holding up shipments of pig iron, in con- 
sequence, and some have offered iron on the mar- 
ket. Some weakness has resulted, notably at Chi- 
cago, Detroit and in northern and southern Ohio. 

In the Pittsburgh and Valley districts three fur- 
naces have gone out and buying of basic iron for 
one or two steel companies is expected. There is 
still export inquiry for 30,000 to 40,000 tons of Bes- 
semer iron and Japan wants 3000 tons additional of 
low phosphorus. 

Ferromanganese is decidedly easier and there is 
also the possibility of the leading domestic producer 
figuring again as a seller. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 25, 1916. 

Export demand continues heavy for Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets and sheet bars, shell steel, wire 
products, beams, channels, iron car axles and other com- 
modities. This demand is greater for Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel than can be supplied, and has served 
to further tighten up the local steel market, semi-fin- 
ished steel being scarcer and bringing higher prices 
now than several months ago. The foreign inquiry for 
Bessemer pig iron has fallen off, but there are yet 
30,000 to 40,000 tons of Bessemer iron, mostly for 
Italy, to ship on orders taken some time ago. The 
very hot weather has cut down the output of everything 
20 per cent or more, and this is being severely felt. 
There is still belief that early in September there will 
be a home buying movement, as many domestic con- 
sumers have not covered their needs for last quarter 
and first quarter. The reduction of $10 per ton on gal- 
vanized iron and steel pipe is the only notable change 
in prices during the week. Galvanized sheets are Te 
ported a little firmer with some mills, due to the higher 
prices of spelter the last few days. The scrap market 
is again dull, and prices are soft. Coke output is % 
good deal heavier, but there is still a shortage of labor, 
and prompt furnace coke is bringing high prices. ©0?- 
ditions are not likely to change much the next month 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


July 26, July 19, June 28, July 28, 


[ron ross Ton: 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915 
lelphia... $19.75 $19.75 $19.75 $14.50 
furnace 18.25 18.25 18.25 2.75 

CPCs c's 16.90 16.90 16.90 12.90 
ham, Ala. 14.00 14.00 14.00 10.00 
Chicago* 19.00 19.00 19.00 13.00 
tern Pa.. 19.00 19.00 19.50 14.00 
furnace... 18.00 18.00 18.00 13.00 
tsburgh ... 21.95 21.95 21.95 15.20 
Ch’go*.. 19.50 19.50 19.50 13.00 
ttsburgh.. 18.70 18.70 18.70 13.45 
Chicago. 19.75 19.75 19.75 15.75 

ts, etc. r Gross Ton 
Pittsburgh. 42.00 40.00 $2.00 22.00 
ttsburgh.. 45.00 2.00 42.00 22.00 
rs, P’'gh.... 45.00 42.00 42.00 23.00 
base, P’gh 69.00 69.00 69.00 28.00 
Phila.. $5.00 $5.00 50.00 30.00 
ttsburgh.... 55.00 55.00 50.00 26.00 
hed Iron and Steel, 

rge Buyers Cents. Cents Cents Cents 
vy, at mill 147% 1.47% 147% 1.25 
eavy, at mill 156% 1.56% 1.56% 1.34 
adelphia 2.659 2.659 2.659 1.30 
ttsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.25 
cago 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.20 
tsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.75 1.25 
York 2.669 2.669 2.919 1.469 
ttsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.25 1.25 
New York 3.669 3.669 3.419 1.369 
ttsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.25 
New York. 2.669 2.669 2.669 1.419 
steel, P’gh 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.25 
steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.45 1.30 
‘ittsburgh 2.75 2.7 2.75 1.30 


switching charge for delivery 
ct is 50c. per ton. 


to foundries in 


x weeks, but the last three or four months of this 
are expected to be very active. 
ig lron.—The local market is dull and foreign in- 
; for Bessemer iron has also quieted down. One 
furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
t of blast a few days ago for relining and re- 
It is expected that one or two of the large steel 
panies may come into the market within a short 
round lots of basic iron, and also possibly for 
Bessemer. It is stated that the molders’ strike in 
strict, which has been on since December, may be 
vithin a few days, and if this occurs a better 
foundry iron may result. Prices are ruling 
We quote Bessemer iron at $21; basic, $18; gray 
, $17.75 to $18; malleable Bessemer, $18.50 to $19, 
No. 2 foundry, $18.25 to $18.50, all at Valley fur- 
the freight rate to the Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
ts being 95c. per gross ton. 
erroalloys.—All grades are quiet, with prices on 
Manganese easier than for some time. Consumers 
covered and there is but little inquiry. Do- 
‘0 per cent for prompt shipment is offered at 
ess, and on contracts for the remainder of the 
about Spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 


ir 


ut $175 at furnace. 

ent, ls quoted at $45 to $50, and 25 to 30 per cent, 
364 $70, at furnace. We quote 50 per cent 
at $85 in lots up to 100 tons; over 100 tons 
Pp to OVO tons, $84, and over 600 tons, $83, all per 
‘on, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer ferro- 
follows: 9 per cent, $30; 10 per cent, $31; 
Tcent, $32; 12 per cent, $33; 13 per cent, $34.50; 
nt, $36.50; 15 per cent, $38.50, and 16 per cent, 
per cent silvery is $28.50; 8 per cent, $29; 
529.50; 10 per cent, $30; 11 per cent, $31, 
nt, $32. These prices are f.o.b. at furnace, 

t New Straitsville, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., all 
«4 lreight rate of $2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. 


ets and Sheet Bars.—There is still a very heavy 


8 


i, 


, 






‘emand for soft Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
‘, running much beyond the capacity of 

: ipply as promptly as wanted. This has 
“es Irmer. We note sales of about 4000 tons 
a hearth billets for export at $45 per ton, 


and 2000 to 2500 tons of sheet bars at 
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Jul 26. July Dom ‘ é 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, i916 1916 Lge 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents ( s 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 2.90 2.90 2.90 1.7 
Gaiv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 4.25 4.25 4.60 4.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 6 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh. 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Fence wire, base, P’gh 2.4 2.45 2.45 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh 3.3 3.3 ..3 2 
Old Material, Por Gross Tor 
lron rails, Chicago. 18.5 18.50 18.00 12.2 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 20.00 20.00 20.00 l 0 
Carwheels, Chicago 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 15.50 15.00 16.00 12.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 16.25 16.50 15.75 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 15.00 15.00 14.7 12.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go. 15.2% 14.00 14.00 11.2 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 15.00 l Lis rv 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 16.00 16 16.0 ! 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go(net ton) 11.50 11.5¢ 11 50 
Coke, Connellsville, er Net Ton a. Gee 
Furnace coke, prompt $2.75 $2.75 $2.40 $1.60 
Furnace coke, future 2.50 2.50 2.5 1.75 
Foundry coke, prompt $.25 3.25 3.25 2 00 
Foundry coke, future 0) 3.50 2.2 
Metals, 
Per Lb to Large Buvers Cents Cents (‘ents ('¢ ts 
Lake copper, New York 23.20 23.2 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y 25.00 25.00 f 0 1s 
Spelter, St. Louis 10.25 9.00 11.50 18.00 
Spelter, New York 10.50 ».25 11.7 18.2 
Lead, St. Louis. 6.1 6.10 6.6 15 
Lead, New York 6.20 6.25 6.80 0 
Tin, New York 28.00 37.25 39.00 6.00 
Antimony, Asiatic —.- = 13.5 14.00 17.50 } 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $3.10 


$43 to $44.50 at mill. One large domestic maker of steel 
is running short and is in the market for a round lot. 
It is doubtful whether any open-hearth steel could be 
found at less than $45 at mill, but Bessemer could be 
had at $42 to $43. We quote soft open-hearth billets 
and sheet bars at $42 to $45; Bessemer billets, $42 to 
$43, and Bessemer sheet bars, $42 to $43, maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown district. We quote forging 
billets at $69 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 
in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being 
charged for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging 
billets running above 0.25 and up to 0.60 carbon take 
$1 extra. 

Plates.—The situation in plates is steadily getting 
tighter, and, with prospects of very heavy business be- 
ing placed by the Government for the boats it has de- 
cided to build, it would not be surprising if prices of 
plates in the last three or four months of the year 
should be higher than they are now. While one or two 
mills still quote 2.75c. on %-in. and heavier sheared 
plates for delivery in about the second quarter of next 
year, most mills are quoting 2.90c. to 3c., and for 
prompt plates, for shipment in two to three months, 
mills report there is no trouble in getting 3.50c. to 4c. 
at mill. Inquiries for cars are very light, the only im- 
portant one in the market being from the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad for 1500 box cars. We quote %-in. and heavier 
plates for deferred delivery at 2.90c. to 3c., and for ship- 
ment in two to three months, from 3.50c. to 4c. at mill. 


Structural Material—The new inquiry is quite 
heavy, but local fabricators are not bidding on much 
new work, being filled up for four or five months. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 1800 tons for a 
power house at Dayton, Ohio, and 200 tons for the Am- 
herst College library. The Massillon Bridge & Struc- 
tural Company has taken 200 tons for a new steel build 

eg for the Elyria Steel & Iron Company, Elyria, Ohio. 
We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 2.50c. to 
2.75c. at mill, for delivery in third and fourth quarters, 
while small lots from stock are held at 3.25c. up to 4c., 
prices depending entirely on the size of the order and 
how soon deliveries are wanted. 


Steel Rails —Only a few scattering orders for small 
lots of standard sections are being placed. The Car- 























at AE 


negie Steel Company is filled up on heavy rails into 
the third quarter of 1917. Most of the new business in 
light rails is said to be going tv the rerolling rail mills, 
which are naming lower prices on light rails made from 
old rails than are asked for light rails made from bil- 
lets. We quote 25 to 45 lb. sections at $47; 16 and 
20 lb., $48; 12 and 14 lb., $49; and 8 and 10 lb., $50 in 
carload lots, f.o.b. at mill, the usual extras being 
charged for less than carload lots. We quote standard 
section rails of Bessemer stock at 1.47%c., and of open- 
hearth, 1.56%c., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The advance in spelter in the last few 
days has firmed up prices a little on galvanized sheets. 
The demand for electrical sheets is still heavy, also for 
light and heavy gages of blue annealed, but for Bes- 
semer black and galvanized sheets is only fair. Specifi- 
rations against contracts are somewhat irregular, one 
day being light and the next day good. It is said that 
one or two mills, owing to the advance in spelter, 
have withdrawn the 4.25c. price on galvanized sheets 
and are quoting higher. We quote blue annealed 
sheets, Nos. 9 and 10, at 3c. to 3.25c., for delivery at 
convenience of the mill. We quote No. 28 Bessemer and 
open-hearth black sheets at 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, Bessemer, and open-hearth, 4.25c. to 4.35c.; 
Nos. 22 and 24 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 
2.90c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 3c. to 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.10c. 
to 3.15¢c.; and No. 29, 3.20c. to 3.25c. These prices are 
for carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—The plant of the Union Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Marietta, Ohio, is to be started shortly, 
a supply of tin bars having been secured. The domestic 
cemand for tin plate is rather heavy, but foreign in- 
quiry is light, the few inquiries in the market coming 
mostly from Russia. The McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany has started five more mills, and it is said their 
output is sold for the remainder of this year. The 
output of tin plate fell off a good deal in the last two 
weeks, due to the very hot weather. One large com- 
pany states that on the average it is not getting out 
more than about 70 per cent of its normal output. 
We quote wasters from stock at $5.75 to $6, and primes 
at $6 to $6.25 to the domestic trade, while for export, 
$6.25 per base box, and higher, is quoted. We quote 
8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to $8.75 for 200 lb., and 
$8.75 to $9 for 214 lb., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—New demand is very dull, with prices steady. 
We quote grooved steel skelp at 2.35c. to 2.40c.; 
sheared steel skelp, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; grooved iron skelp, 
2.70c. to 2.80c., and sheared iron skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., 
ell delivered to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Nearly all consumers are 
covered for the remainder of the year and new buying 
is light. Specifications against contracts are active. 
Most makers have their output sold up for the next 
five or six months. On contracts we quote cold-rolled 
strip steel at $6 per 100 lb., base, and on small lots, for 
fairly prompt delivery, from $6.50 to $7. Extras, 
standard with all the mills, were printed on page 810 
of THE IRON AGE of March 30. 


Wire Rods.—New inquiry is quite good and con- 
sumers are specifying freely against contracts. The 
declared value of rods being shipped into Canada has 
been $55 for some time, and this is said to be minimum 
of the market. We quote soft Bessemer, open-hearth 
and chain rods at $55 to $60 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—The wire trade is quiet and speci- 
fications against contracts are light. Manufacturers 
look for a heavy fall trade and are accumulating large 
stocks to meet it. As yet no changes have been made 
in prices on galvanized wire products, but buyers are 
holding off in the belief that prices may be adjusted to 
a lower basis. Regular prices are as follows: Wire 
nails, $2.50 to $2.60 per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, taking an advance over this price of $2, and 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright basic wire is $2.65 
per 100 lb. and annealed fence wire $2.45; galvanized 
wire, $3.15; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, 
$3.35; painted barb wire, $2.65; polished fence staples, 
$2.65; cement-coated nails, $2.50, base, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
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burgh, with freight added to point of livery. te 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash jin 3) a 


nild¢ 
Discounts on woven wire fencing are now 611 a 
off list for carload lots, 60% per cent fo, 1000-ro9 
and 59% per cent for small lots, f.0.b. Pitts) urgh 


Railroad Spikes.—New inquiry is stil! ligh 
Seaboard Air Line has placed 5000 to 80: 
livery over the remainder of the year, and the Weg 
Maryland 2250 kegs. Local makers are | 


Y . “e dding on 
inquiry from Russia for 50,000 kegs of dov-eareg sp 
and it is expected part of the order will be placeq} 


Regular prices, which are only fairly strong. any 
follows: 


Standard railroad spikes, 44% x 9/16 in 


to $2.75; railroad spikes, 1%; and 7/16 in., $2 Se° poll 
spikes, % in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; bx 1 
base, all per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—New demand is not heavy, ag, 
sumers are covered for the remainder of the , 
Specifications are fairly active. The supply of stg 
better than for a long time. Discounts in effec 
May 19 are as follows, delivered in lots of 30) 
more, where the actual freight rate does not oy 
20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cen 
cash in 10 days: 

Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 
small, cut thread, 50; large, 40. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50, 19 

per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5; large, 4 i 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 


cent: large, 35 and 5. Blank bolts, 40 and 10 per 
ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10; with ec. 7 1 
Rough stud bolts, 15 Lag screws (cone or gimlet point 
and 10 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per c« ut 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60. Square and : 
on head cap screws, 55. Flat, button, round or fillister i 
cap screws, 30 

Nuts, h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list: hex 
ott ‘ Dp. « and t. sq tapped or blank, $2.60 off hex., 
semi-finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished | 
} rdened, 60 and 10 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and] 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Heavy inquiries for 
rounds for foreign delivery, mostly from Russia, 
coming into the market nearly every day, but 
mills are filled up so far ahead that, as a rule, the 
not quote. The reported sales of steel bars for 
half of 1917 have unsettled the local market to som 
tent for next year, other consumers insisting 1 
2.35c. has been done for the implement makers 
should have the same price. The new demand for 
bars is heavy, and specifications are active. The 
eral price on steel bars is 2.50c. for such deliverié 
the mills can make, which probably would not be 
the first quarter of 1917, while from warehouse 
lots for prompt shipment bring 3c. to 3.25c. In the 
bar mills being erected by the Carnegie Steel Com 
at McDonald, Ohio, one large mill will be devote 
tirely to the rolling of reinforced steel bars for cong 
work. We quote refined iron bars at 2.50c. to? 
and railroad test bars at 2.70c. to 2.80c. at mill. 


Shafting—New demand is not heavy. Const 
are covered over the remainder of the year and § 
fications against contracts are not so active 4 
were some time ago. Prices are firm. We quotes 
rolled shafting at 20 to 15 per cent off in carload 
for delivery in last quarter of this year and first 4 
of 1917, and 10 per cent off in less than carload 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delive 


( 


Cotton Ties.—Practically all the business 10 
ties for this year has been placed, but a few sca 
orders are expected to come in in August and S¢ 
ber. We quote cotton ties at $1.35 per bundle of 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for July shipment. 


Merchant Steel._—New orders are mostly fot 
lots, as consumers are covered over the Temaim 
the year. Specifications are active. Prices on 
lots are about as follows: Iron-finished tire, 2 xl 
and larger, 2.50c., base; under % x 1% in., 2.00: 
ished tire, 2.70c.; channel tire, % to % and 1 ms 
to 2.95c.; 1% in. and larger, 3.25¢.; toe ealk, -* 








sleigh shoe, 2.70c.; concave and convex, 
hoe, tapered or bent, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; 
.95e. to 3.05¢c.; machinery steel, smooth 


{ Bands.—Current demand is light, as con- 


Hoops : . ; 
; ered for five to six months. Mills re- 
tions active, and shipments are heavy. 
hoops at 2.75c. and bands at 2.50c., 
xtras applying on the latter. 
Rivets new demand is not heavy, most con- 


yvered over the remainder of the year. 

mand has fallen off. Prices with mak- 

it some jobbers who have stocks bought 

ere lower, are offering them at less than 

. which are as follows: Buttonhead struc- 

in. in diameter and larger, at $4 per 

and conehead boiler rivets, same sizes, 

ne lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms are 
Hays or one-half of 1 per cent for cash in 10 


Wrought Pipe.—Reports that 100 miles or more of 
id lately been placed with local mills are 
|, but a recent order for 45 to 50 miles 
has been so placed. On 2-in. to 8-in. lap 
ls are filled up for four or five months 
pipe three to four months. On butt weld 
in ship promptly. Effective Monday, July 
on galvanized iron and steel pipe were 

points, equal to a reduction of $10 per 
e discounts on black and galvanized iron and 
e given on another page. 


Boiler Tubes.—On locomotive and merchant tubes 


ed up six to eight months, and are much 
veries. Consumers are specifying heavily 
ims are being paid for prompt shipments. 
re strong on iron and steel boiler tubes, as 
nother page. 
id Material—The market has settled down to a 
of lethargy, there being no new inquiry. 
are not interested, even at the low prices 
Borings and turnings are dull and lower. A 
bargo is on to the plant of the principal 
ited at Brackenridge, Pa. Dealers are not 
rece sales under present conditions. Prices 
ers for delivery in Pittsburgh and nearby 
take the same rates of freight, per gross 
OWS: 


ewart ind Car 
Cumberland 
16 » to 16 

essed sheet scrap 13.50 to 

ip, sides and ends, 
ills, Pittsburgh 

11.25to 1 
crap 10.75 to 1 
stock 14.75 to 1 
00 to 
50 to 
0H0 to 
00 to 
28.00 to 
g scrap 13.00 to 
{ 00 to 
Ho to 
oO to 
2a to 
25 to 
00 to 
50 to 


d lleable 
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Stock l 


elting 
50 


t 
pit 


it] 


tT 
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~O-17 2 F & 


nds aati of 0 
vrought serap. 0 


turnings 


( st 


te 
~Irocre 


scrap 


hortage in supply of prompt blast fur- 
exists, best grades bringing $1.75 per 
en, while some makes can be had as low 
nquiry is reported for contract furnace 
es being covered for this year. The 
Sheet & Tube Company is now receiving 
coal for its new Koppers by-product 
East Youngstown, Ohio, but the plant 

y be started for some little time. We 

dlast nace coke for prompt shipment at $2.50 
et ton at oven, depending on quality, 
ts over the remainder of the year, from 

*-.00. Several makers that got $2.65 for their 
contracts report they are sold up and 
offer. We quote best grades of 72-hr. 
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foundry coke at $3 to $3.25 per net ton at oven, and on 
contracts $3.25 to The Connellsville 
gives the output of coke in the upper and lower Con- 
nellsville regions for the week ended July 15 as 418,016 
net tons, an increase over the previous week of 58,486 
tons, 


$3.50. Courier 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 25, 1916. 

New local origin is still of very little 
consequence, negotiations of larger importance in which 
Western manufacturers are interested being almost en- 
tirely connected with inquiry from abroad or 
business normally placed in other territories. A large 
amount of inquiry for billet and bar steel, for first 
quarter delivery to the Allies, is under consideration, 
as well as large quantities of ship plates for Japan. 
Of nearly 170,000 tons of orders taken last week by one 
interest, less than 12 per cent is ultimately for domestic 
delivery. The plate situation presents an increasingly 
wide spread between the prices and deliveries of wide 
and heavy plates and those that are more commonly 
rolled. For the former, 4c., Pittsburgh, has been done 
for delivery as protracted as 90 days, while narrow 
5c. for shipment in two 


plates have been taken at 3.25c. 

weeks. The future attitude of domestic buyers of fin- 
ished steel is still an enigma. Against the possibility 
of a pronounced buying movement in the fall to 

first half requirements, or an allotment of tonnage such 
as the mills made to their customers for last half, is the 
growing disposition of buyers to commit themselves at 
the present high prices only for what they need in the 
immediate future, an attitude fostered by the disposi 
tion of many mills to hold consumers to a stricter ac 
countability on contracts. In the pig-iron market prices 
of Northern iron are being maintained in the face of a 


business of 


ove rflow 


cover 


discouraging situation. Melters who have had their 
operations curtailed by labor difficulties are not only 
holding back shipments from the furnaces, but are them- 
selves offering iron for resale. For Southern iron the 


price is largely determined by offerings of resale iron. 
The strike of miners at the southern Illinois fluorspar 
mines is becoming a 


serious menace. The scrap mar- 

ket was helped somewhat last week by another sale of 

steel scrap to a_local melter at an advance of 75c. per 
ton. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry is not improving. A lot of 2000 


tons of malleable iron for delivery at the Indianapolis 
plant of a manufacturer of conveying machinery is the 
most important up for 
Other inquiries of 200 and 500 tons are noted, but 
of the prospects are limited to even smaller lots 

furnaces are maintaining their prices despite the 
continued dearth of new business, and in addition are 
confronted with resale offerings of iron from foundries 
whose consumption has been curtailed because of labor 
troubles. Prices are supported, however, by the patent 
fact that buying is restricted for other reasons than 
that of price. Southern furnaces are taking practically 
no business, the small lots of iron that are being bought 
being absorbed by offerings of resale iron, which is 
quoted at prices ranging from $13 to $13.50, while the 
minimum furnace price appears to be $14, Birming- 
ham. The demand for iron for export is still absorb- 
ing attention, and sales of foundry iron from the South 
and of Bessemer iron are noted. Prices for low phos- 
phorus iron, Ohio silvery and ferrosilicon are easier. 
For Lake Superior charcoal iron we quote delivery 
prices at Chicago to include a freight rate of $1.75 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, mal- 
leable Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b. 
nace, and do not include a switching charge averaging 


new business consideration. 
most 
Local 


long- 


fur 


o00c. per ton: 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 $19.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, No 0.2 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 10.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 50 
Northern coke foundry, No 00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 18.50 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft.$18.50to 19.00 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 18.00to 18.50 
Malleable Bessemer 19.50 
Basic a* ‘ d 19.0060 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus ; ; 14.00 
Silvery, 8 per cent..... ; 29.50 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent.... 1250 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The inquiry from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for 25,000 tons of rails is 
the only large item on which quotations are now out- 
standing. There is some buying of tie-plates, but in 
general railroad purchasing is at a standstill. Rail- 
road spikes are still being offered by a Pittsburgh mill 
on the basis of 2.65c. Quotations are as follows: 
Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c., base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.50c., base, all in carload lots, 
Chicago; tie-plates, $50, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard 
section, Bessemer rails, Chicago, $33, base; open-hearth, 
$35; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., $40; 16 to 20 lb., $41; 12 Ib., 
$42; 8 lb., $43; angle bars, 2c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—It is the understanding that 
che construction of the factory for James S. Kirk & 
Co., which was originally figured in structural steel, 
will now be carried out in reinforced concrete. The 
fabrication of steel for the new plant of the Mark 
Mfg. Company, involving about 2500 tons, will be done, 
*{ is understood, by the Morava Construction Company. 
Other structural lettings were of less importance. The 
American Bridge Company took 720 tons for a sugar 
factory at Mason City, lowa, and Christopher & Simp- 
con 300 tons for the Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis. The Utah Copper Company at Arthur, Utah, 
and the Anaconda Copper Mining Company at Butte, 
Mont., placed orders, involving about 130 tons each, 
with a Kansas City fabricator. Car builders are figur- 
ing on a few new inquiries, one for 1000 cars for the 
Western Pacific. The Minneapolis & St. Louis is re- 
ported in the market for 1000 box cars, and the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern has increased its mine car in- 
quiry from 200 to 400. We quote for Chicago delivery 
of structural steel from mill 2.689c. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel from 
jobbers’ stock 3.10c. 

Plates.—Quotations on plates are in sharp con- 
trast, depending upon the sizes of plates desired. Ship 
plates and wide and heavy plates for other purposes 
are commanding premiums for protracted deliveries to 
a greater extent than has heretofore obtained, while 
narrow plates, such as can be rolled by the average 
mill, are to be had much more promptly. On a lot of 
800 tons 4c., Pittsburgh, was quoted and the order 
placed for delivery in 90 days. Another lot of 200 tons, 
sold at 3.25c., Pittsburgh is to Le delivered in two 
wee''s. Inquiry for 4000 to 5000 tons of ship plates 
for Japan is reported. We quote for Chicago delivery 
of plates from mill, 3.439c. to 3.689c., for prompt ship- 
ment, and 3.089c. for delivery at mill convenience. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of plates out of jobbers’ 
stock 3.50c 

Sheets.—The rapid decline in the price of galvan- 
ized sheets is teing checked by the upturn in spelter 
prices. The firmer attitude of the sheet mills in the 
matter of the observance of contracts, and their refusal 
to guarantee prices against decline, may be tested under 
present conditions, with a number of contracts at 5c. 
still to be wor ed out. With respect to blue annealed 
and black sheets the market is about as last quoted. 
We quote for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, No. 16 
and heavier, 3.089c. to 3.339c.; box annealed, No. 17 
and lighter, 2.939c. to 3.039c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.439c. 
to 4.589c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets out of stock mini- 
mum prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, as follows 
No. 10 blue annealed. 3.40c.: No. 28 black, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; 
No. 28 galvanized, 5c. to 5.10c. 

Bars.—Inquiry for ammunition bars in large sizes, 
for 1917 delivery, now before the mills, embraces a large 
and increasing tonnage. It represents practically the 
only activitv in open-hearth bars. For reinforcing bars 
there is demand from a number of directions, a con- 
siderable part of which will be satisfied with Bessemer, 
discard, or rail-carbon steel. The appearance of weak- 
ness in the rail-carbon situation which has been com- 
mented upon seems not to have developed farther, and 
business more recently placed has been closed very 
generally on the basis of 2.50c., Pittsburgh. Bar-iron 
buying is light, but the price is firm. We quote mill 
shipment, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 2.35c.; soft 
steel bars, 2.689c. to 2.939c.; hard steel bars, 2.50c ; 
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shafting, in carloads, 25 per cent off; less 


Car} 

20 per cent off. 
We quote store prices for Chicago delive, Soft 
bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforcing ba Wh . 


with 5c, extra for twisting in sizes % in. and over 4), 
card extras for smaller sizes; shafting 10 per c:;: 97 | ™ 

Rivets ana Bolts.—While the prompt shipment py 
ness in rivets and in bolts and nuts continues yng 
as to price, with a variable range of quotations 
tract negotiations develop a firm attitude on the , 
or the mills. Orders are neither pientifu! nor |, 
We quote carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thy 
50-10-5; cut thread, 50-5; larger sizes, 40-5; maa 
Lolts up to % x 4-in., rolled thread, with hot pre 
square nuts, 50-10-10; cut thread, 50-10; larger 
40-10-5; gimlet point coach screws, 60; hot pressed »; 
square, $2.90 off per 100 Ib.; hexagon, $2.90 off. gy 
tural rivets, % to 1% in., 4c. to 4.15¢c., base, (hj 
in carloads lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional, 


We quote out of store: Structural rivets, 3.50c.; pg 
rivets, 3.60c.; machine bolts up to *% xX 4 in., 60-19 la 
sizes, 50-10; carriage bolts up to % X 6 in., 60-5: jgs | 
sizes, 50 off; hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25, and hex 


$3.25 off per 100 lb.; lag screws, 65. 

Wire Products.—The advance in the price of 9 
wire for fourth-quarter contracts is expected to p 
to be an anticipation of corresponding advances in of 
wire products the sale of which is restricted to 604 
periods. The general business in wire is light, but 
cent reports from jobbers indicate some picking 
in the sales of wire nails. We quote as follows; Pj 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, $2.839; wire nails, $24 
painted barb wire, $2.839; galvanized barb wire, $35 
polished staples, $2.839; galvanized staples, $3.539; 
Chicago. 

Old Material—The purchase of heavy melting 
shoveling steel scrap by a local independent mill, 
amount reported as 15,000 tons, has added 
strength to the old material marset. An advance 
75c. per ton over the price at which the recent 
order was placed was established, with a differential 
50c. between heavy melting and shoveling steel g 
The market also gathered some strength from? 
greater scarcity of country ard dealer scrap. 
dealers are not only finding ther operations 
capped ty lack of labor, but seem disposed to li 
their output through the summer months. While 
csumers of rolling-mill scrap are showing very little 
terest, this tightening up in supply is making 
slightly higher quotations. Foundry scrap, how 
seems unimproved and a sale of railroad malleable 
$11.25, delivered, is reported. Railroad offerings 
scrap, to close this week, include 3000 tons from 
Santa Fe, 2100 tons from the Milwaukee, 2600 1 
from the Burlington and 4000 tons from the } 
Island. A typographical error in the issue of July 
caused the quotation for No. 1 railroad wrought int 
mar et to anpear as $14.25 to $14.50, whereas It sho 
have been $15 to $15.50. We quote for delivery 
buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 




































Ob ‘trom MM. ioe... es ake $18.50 to $19.08 
Ralaying Palle. ....ccveccescccsaveses 19.50 to 20.99 
Old carwheels........-seeesecccvene 12.00 to 12.2 
Old steel rails. rerolling ..........-- 15.50 to 19.19 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 15.00 to om 
Heavy melting steel scrap..........-- 5.25 to a 
Frogs. switching and guards, cut apart 15.25 to 1) 1 
Shoveling steel .......0-2cseesencs 14.75 to 13.08 
Steel axle turnings. ........-cccscees 9.29 to 

Per Net Ton si 19.00 
Iron angles and splice bars.........- $18.75 to $1° a8 
Iron arch bars and transoms.......-- 19.50 to +408 
Steel angle MATS. «5.004 sccsevsaeens 13,5000 oo 
ik: - Se eerererrrere 26.50 to 5008 
Steel Car MXM 2... ccc cc veencnsencse 28.5010 oes 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........-- 15.29 to 1430 
No. 2 railroad wrought ...........- 14.29 to 1458 
CWE CORN kins wet cn ecweins pees 14.20 = 1M 
Pipes and filmes. ... 2... .cccccveceees 10.79 to 12:38 
No. 1 Bushey... cccescccvesacnes 12.0010 2% 
No. 2 busheling. .......+..seseeseee ee 1A 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 13.50 to 1458 
Steel MOWING. sigs coc teneyseensea een 14.0010 te 


No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings % = nT 
Boiler punchings. ..........+2ss-ee00> 13.50 t 


a0 30 
Locomotive tires. smooth............ 20 oot “oa 
Machine-shop turnings ...........-+: 5.5010 om 
Cast Werte «.scccsesiseicescutwenee 6.0010 oe 
No. 1 cast GOPED. ..-ccccecsccnvusses 11 50 to 5 
Stove plate and fight cast scrap.....- 9.29 to 10.23 
Grate WAG. «60 < vss ekaen ks See 10 00 to 10% 
Bedke S008: «<iccaavensscsivaisenee 9 eS to Lt 
Railroad malleable ................-- 11.25 to 18 
Agricultura! malleable............+- 10.45 to * 


‘ipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
iry pany has taken 1000 tons at Milwaukee 
' Winslow, Ill. An inquiry for 300 tons is 
Garrison, N. D. We quote as follows, 
n, Lnicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $33.50 to $34; 
a lareer, $30.50 to $31, with $1 extra for class A 
- gas pipe. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 25, 1916. 


change is apparent. The domestic pig- 
especially dull. Foreign consumers con- 
t for low phosphorus and Bessemer, one 
- reported for the former calling for 25,000 tons. 
yivania Railroad, which had inquired for 2000 
f plates, shapes and bars for first half 
raised the quantity to 5000 to 10,000 tons. 
yral shapes continue quiet, but some large propo- 
are being developed. Plates continue active and 
imers of steel products, especially plates 
bolts and nuts, are complaining because 
rd deliveries. A local manufacturer of bolts 
ts has lost one or two days a month because of 
ve in stock. The tightness which exists in some 
saterials is undoubtedly due to the fact that mills 
lizing open-hearth steel in directions where the 
t profit is to be obtained. This not only makes 
for consumers to get material from regu- 
rees, but also throws an extra burden on mills 
ve a narrow line of products and have adhered 


y, has 





























Cor 


' 
esipie 


Ore—In the week ended July 22 arrivals at 
rt consisted of 7700 tons from Cuba, 9889 tons 
weden, and 11,215 tons from Spain. 


lron.—It is reported that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
sued an export inquiry for 25,000 tons of low 
rus, while inquiries from other sources, also 
prt, continue to hold the interest of the trade. 
rket otherwise presents no special feature. The 
situation is flat, with foundry iron continuing 
Except for small lots of prompt low phosphorus, 
estic demand for that grade is quiet, but prices 
ng, the minimum quotation being about $34, 
phia. Basie has been inactive, except for the 
ff 1000 tons by a local interest, for which $19, 
i, was paid. Quotations for standard brands, 


i in buyers’ yards, prompt shipment, range 
s follows: 
No. 2 X foundry.... .$19.75 to $20.25 
NO.. 2 DMacce vovsesas 19.50to 20.00 
NO. 2 3. SG sees seh tesa an ee + 
DERM s 6 oc ca tans dawn ee 20.75 
rege aves bevhsccoue Ee ee 
ie hee oe eae 19.00 to 19.50 
V osp ee a py ee emer sha 34.00 
a —The market continues quiet, with both 
ry and domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese un- 


at @176 
it $1 
a 31/5, 


some 


seaboard, for comparatively nearby 
ellers ask $175 for August shipment 


giand, while for some prompt unrestricted do- 


i) aterial $200 to $225 is asked. For spiegeleisen 
é lace, has been quoted, although $50 has been 
ntract. The arrival of 665 tons of English 

ganese at this port last week is recorded. 


.—Consumers are protesting in many instances 


lemands are not satisfied by the makers. 
T report that the call from both domestic and 

nsur is as great as ever; in fact, one mill, 

not taking foreign or war business, 

at orders. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
4.50 arket for first half delivery. The Pusey & 
a pany, Wilmington, Del., is in the market for 
delivery. Japanese interests are in 


he} 


‘08 el, as other foreign buyers. Quotations 
1.59 ged at }.659e. to 4.159¢., Philadelphia. 

1.08 Sessemer bars for delivery within 30 days 
8 od ™ € at 2.559¢., Philadelphia, but open-hearth 


this price, one mill asking 3.409c., 

ars are unchanged at 2.659c., Phil- 

ral Material.—_New business is light, but two 
sitions are said to be in process of 
rn Pennsylvania mill asks 3.159c., 
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Philadelphia, on current 
3.909e. on a desirable lot. 


Billets.—Contracts into the fourth quarter are being 
booked at $45 to $50 for open-hearth rerolling billets, 
and around $65 for forging steel. 

Sheets.—Eastern Pennsylvania mills quote 3.659c., 
Philadelphia, for No. 10 blue annealed. The demand is 
active. 

Coke.—Quiet prevails, and what little business there 
is results from concessions, especially in foundry coke. 
Spot furnace is quoted at $2.75 per net ton at oven, 
and contract at $2.50. Spot foundry quotations range 
from $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton at oven, and contract at 
about the same figures. Freight rates from the prin- 
cipal producing districts are as follows: Connellsville, 
$2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—The unsatisfactory state of the mar- 
ket continues, the mills showing no interest, and two or 
three important points still being under embargo. Italy 
and other European countries are paying high prices 
for steel and iron axles. The quotation for axles for 
export shipment is about $30, seaboard. Quotations for 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and taking freight rates from 35c. to 
$1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


business, but would 


accept 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ..- $15.00 to $15.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling. .. 17 7.00 to 18.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel ser: ip.. 20.50to 21.50 
Old steel axles (nominal). 26.( 00 to 27.00 
Old iron axles (nominal) a 28.00 to 29.00 
Old iron rails.... : 20.00 to 20.50 
Old carwheels 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad w rought 19.50 to 20.00 
Wrought-iron pipe. . 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 forge fire..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets.... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 busheling... 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine-shop turnings. ‘ 8.50 to 1.00 
Cast borings...... ‘ 10.00to 10.50 
Pee.. SORE i sews 16.00 to 16.50 
Grate bars, railroad. bias 11.75 to 12.2 
Stove plate... . ; 11.75 to 12.2 
Railroad malleable. 13.50to 14.00 
Buffalo 
BuFFALO, N. Y., July 25, 1916. 


Pig Iren.—Inquiries were before the market the past 
weex for considerable tonnages of Bessemer iron for 
export, aggregating about 30,000 tons. None of these 
inquiries has materialized into an order, however. The 
only Luying reported of this grade consisted of two 
local orders of 400 or 500 tons each. The market price 
for Bessemer is $21 and over at furnace. In some in- 
stances $22 is asked. In other grades inquiry has been 
very light. Practically all resale iron in this district 
has been disposed of, less than 13,000 tons remaining 
out of 100,000 tons available at the first of the year. 
The volume of shipments on orders has been large. 
We quote without change as follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buf- 
falo, for last-half delivery: 


No. 1 foundry..... ; . .. $19.00 to $19.25 
No, 2 X foundry... . 18.50to 19.00 
No. 2 plain...... ; 18.50to 18.75 
No. 3 foundry re ot ee 18.50to 18.75 
Gray forge. 18.25 to 18.50 
Malleable .... 18.50to 19.00 
Se 19.50to 20.00 
Bessemer ‘ Stunt et -»- 21.00to 22.00 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis 21.00to 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Consumers are apparent!y 
not in a hurry to cover for far forward business. They 
know that mill deliveries on current specifications are 
uncertain, and they are not yet endeavoring to provide 
for requirements that may be shipped beyond first or 
second quarters. Demand for delivery of material on 
books is as keen as at any time since the congestion 
started, showing that consumers are not accumulating 
stock. Few cancellations are being made, notwithstand- 
ing top prices apply on orders which will take the ex- 
tended deliveries. A reduction is announced on standard 
galvanized pire and galvanized merchart casings. A 
little more activity is noted in structural lines than for 
some time. The Buffalo Structural Steel Company has 
taken 400 tons for the new Bank of Buffalo building 
and the steel for the International Acheson Graphite 
Company’s new plant on the Niagara River. 

Old Material.—Business has consisted principally of 
shipments on contracts. The continued hot weather has 
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tended to check activity. Prices remain practically the 
same as a week ago. We quote dealers’ asking prices 
as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel...... ai $15.50 to $16.00 
Low phosphorus steel...... eee 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap a 17.25to 17.75 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 

eS ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel axles.. 24.00 to 24.50 
Iron axles.. 24.00 to 24.50 
Carwheels | & 3.50 


00 to 1! 
l 


tailroad malleable . 15.00to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings ... 6.00 to 6.50 
Heavy axle turnings... lt saint +». Eee 
Clean cast borings 7.25 to 7.75 
irom watis..... chess 18.00 to 18.50 
Locomotive grate bars. 11.50to 12.00 
Stove plate (net ton).. 11.00to 11.50 
Wrought pipe....... 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled sheet scrap 11.50to 12.00 

« No. 1 busheling a 13.00to 13.50 
No. 2 busheling..... 11.00 to 11.50 
Bundled tin scrap.... 15.00 to 15.50 

Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 26, 1916—(By Wire). 

Pig Iron.—An Indiana manufacturer is asking for 
2500 tons of malleable for shipment this year. Some 
competition has developed, but it is asserted that the 
Ohio and Northern furnaces are not willing to shade 
their prices to any extent, no matter how attractive 
the business may be. Foundry iron is dragging, with 
little or no inquiry from any source in this territory. 
Resale iron in Ironton territory has been reduced to a 
minimum quantity, but competition from other sources 
is now a more serious problem to be considered than 
that of speculative iron. The Southern furnace price 
on No. 2 foundry ranges from $14 to $15, Birmingham 
basis. Some resale iron is offered at $13.50, but with 
the extra expenses added it figures out about the same 
as the minimum furnace quotation. The consumption 
of foundry iron is curtailed on account of the hot 
weather, and quite a number of shipments have been 
lately held up. Several houses have sent out their 
salesmen on scouting trips merely to get in touch with 
buyers and not with any intention of forcing the market. 
An inquiry for 18,000 tons of Bessemer for export was 
received last week, but as far as known local firms are 
not in a position to submit bids on this business. It is 
reported, but not officially confirmed, that an additional 
order for forging high explosive shells has been received 
by a Southern Ohio manufacturer. Based on freight 
rates of $2.90 from Birmingham, and $1.26 from Iron- 
ton, we quote, f.o.b., Cincinnati, as follows: 


soft .$17.40 to $18.40 
16.90 to 17.90 


Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 


Southern coke, No, 3 foundry........ 16.40 to 17.40 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry 15.90 to 16.90 
Southern gray forme........iee% 15.40to 16.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 28.26to 28.76 
Southern Ohio coke, No, 1...... . 20.76 to 21.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2....... .. 19.76to 20.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3.........+:5. 19.26to 19.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 19.76 to 20.26 
ete. Wien: 5 = 6 é.08 ea wie od 19.76 to 20.26 
Lake Superior charcoal..... 21.20to 22.20 


Standard Southern carwheel ear 24.90 to 25.40 


(By Mail) 

Coke.—Shipments have been held up to some ex- 
tent, and there is no call for 72-hr. coke for filling-in 
purposes. Furnace coke is also dull and no inquiries 
are issued from any source. Oven operators are not 
having any trouble in obtaining cars in which to make 
shipments. We quote Connellsville 48-hr. coke at $2.50 
to $2.75 per net ton at oven and the nominal figures 
given on foundry coke in the Connellsville, Wise 
County and Pocahontas fields range from $3.25 to $3.75. 
New River foundry coke remains at $4 at oven. 


Finished Material.—The local warehouse price on 
No. 28 galvanized sheets is from 5c. to 5.25c. The 
mill price is around 4.65c., Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky. 
The mill quotation is higher than that of the previous 
week. Some business has been done lately but mostly 
for carload lots. It is stated that the sheet market is 
recovering from the recent slight slump. No. 28 black 
sheets are quoted at 2.90c., Cincinnati, or Newport, 
Ky. The hot weather has cut off the demand for build- 
ing material to some extent, but the jobbers welcome 
this let-up as it enables them to catch up on old orders. 
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We quote from local store stocks as fo! owe. \ 
blue annealed sheets, 3.50c.; steel bars a: aa 
tural shapes, 3.20c.; plates, 3.50¢.; wi) 
per keg, base; barb wire, $3.60 per 100 
lists have been changed lately on heavy hardware 
mill supplies. High-speed steel is a littjc , 
manufacturers’ prices range from $2 t 
on standard brands. 

Old Material.—A slight betterment is noteg but 
a general rule the market is still unsatisfactory H 
melting steel is stronger, and locomotive tires 
also taken on a small advance. The following 
dealers’ prices to consumers, f.o.b. at yards 
Ohio and Cincinnati: i 


smal] str 
nails, 


hey 
Only aq 


CaSler 


6.1) per 


» South 


Per Gross Ton 
undies shect SCTE. vs scssesends es $1 
oR RS | Pare ae a 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 21.( 
SRORMSELINNE -SOOGE TOIIG. bs «:6 4 0s wed aks l 
Heavy melting steel scrap .......... 14 
Steel rails for melting............... ] 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... +91 
oe RP ee ees eee ee 7 
Sn « Ce ins. 5k. 4d Ssh ees ae 
eR erORG GCHOE GOTO: «oc ch kb ik ecdcers 11.0¢ 
No. 1 machinery cast scrap......... 12.7 
POC DMD. oiiciwowvr vacaciones s t 
OO Qi «sv <> aia k thse eee 21.00 to 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 19.75t 
TO TI TOR. cok 50S alle ch oa es ; 
Malleable and steel scrap.......... 10.7 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap..... N5¢ 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 25, 19 

Iron Ore.—Ore continues to come down the) 
in very heavy volume. The deep water this ¢ 
makes possible the moving of very large cargos 
some record breaking loads are being shipped. 
steamer W. P. Snyder, Jr., reached Cleveland J 
with a record cargo of ore amounting to 13,544 
tons. The steamer J. M. Schoonmaker sailed from 
tabula the same day with 14,409 net tons of coal, 
is said to be the largest coal cargo ever floated. 
labor situation in the Mesaba range continues 
prove and more underground mines have resumed 
ation. However, some of these mines which have 
sized stock piles will remain shut down the rem 
of the season. We quote prices as follows, del 
lower Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $4.45; 
Bessemer, $4.20; old range non-Bessemer, $3.7); 
non-Bessemer, $3.55, 

Pig Iron.—The labor situation is curtailing 4 
erably the consumption of foundry iron, and blaa 
naces are feeling the effects in the holding up @ 
ments. In many foundries where there are 10 
troubles molders have left their jobs temporati 
cause of the extremely hot weather, making th 
shortage that previously existed more seri0us 
Toledo malleable foundry all of the men quit 
announcement that they would stay out sevél 
because of hot weather. The market is extrem 
and local prices are not firm. Quotations on ™ 
foundry iron are nominally maintained at $13.5), 
land, for No. 2, but there appears to be no do 
a fair inquiry would bring out an $18 price! 
of town shipment. Southern resale iron is still 
a depressing influence on Southern foundry 1 
but this is claimed to be coming gradually le 
tor in the market. Southern iron is quoted by 
at $14 to $14.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 [0 
and $14.50 to $15 for the first half of next ye 
Hanna & Co. will blow out their Cherry Valley? 
at Leetonia, Ohio, shortly for relining and ¢ 
furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co. at West 4 
Pa., has gone out for relining. The Struthers 
Company’s stack at Struthers, Ohio, which } 
out for relining, was blown in July 23 on Bessel 
We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


RORNOMIOP: 60k ei'e cewes 0665S eReeewer 
| Pere Lee rir eer kt cata 
Northern No. 2 foundry........++-: $15.10" § 
Southern No. 2 foundry.........--: 18.00 t0 
Gray fOFGO. <<<cccusc ccs sce cemness**" ; 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent ..., to 
MMCON .. vices cd sndssisaeeee* * 5.04 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace. . 
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" gh new demand is light, coke for St Louis 


is searce and some producers have 
ices on foundry grades to $3.50 for St. Louis, Mo., July 24, 1916 
Early in August the Roberts by-prod- Pig Iron.—Melters continue to accept iron under con- 
Canal Dover, Ohio, will be placed in tracts, even when they have to pile it up in yards. Sales 
furnace there will no longer be a_ continue rather light, so far as new contracts go. One 
nellsville coke. We quote standard sale of 700 tons of Northern No. 2 was reported. Prices 
indry coke at $3 to $3.50 per net ton quoted show no change. 
pt shipment, and $3.25 to $3.50 for 


eo 7 


Coke.—Sales were in small qu: ; 
, : > —_— sms uantities, but meiters 
sville furnace coke is held at $2.75 : ee 


ct — are taking shipments on specifications against the fu 

mpt el ture, as they are pig iron. By-product coke practically 

sched I and Steel.—There is a good demand rules the market now except where special brands are 
plates for early delivery, but not wanted. Quotations show no change. 

contracts. New specifications are Finished Iron and Steel.—The market has been very 

mers generally having orders with quiet, but movement out of warehouse is free and de- 


led future requirements. No inquiry mand for warehouse stocks seems to show no slacken 
the implement trade in this territory ing. We quote for stock out of warehouse as follows: 
ts for steel bars, and mills are not Soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 3.05c. to 3 10c.; struc 
2.50c. Pittsburgh, for future delivery. tural material, 3.15c.; tank plates, 3.55c.; No. 10 blue 
s are quoted at 2.50c. Pittsburgh, for annealed sheets, 3.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
hird and fourth-quarter contracts for one pass, 3.30c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
structural material are being placed gage, 5c. to 5.25c., according to delivery and quan 

are very firm at 3.50c. to 4c. Pitts- tity, , 
nd for structural material is light. ; 
A me Bridge Company has taken 700 tons 
Central bridge work in Youngstown, 


Old Material.—Although no new buying from con- 
sumers has appeared, a better tone prevails among 
, : . : ; the dealers, or else they are buying against shortages 
of galvanized pipe has declined five a a e 

Re on contracts, for steel is markedly stronger, though 
mills are feeling the market on : : 
: ; Pog : not quotable higher, except in the case of steel axles, 
for fourth quarter. While prices 4s ine . ; ‘ 
oa which are in renewed demand for export, with the 
tablished, there is a disposition to + . ; , 
ae Se market practically bare of them. Relaying rails are 
sheet bars at $45 for open-hearth and $42.50 for ; he Pori 9 
verte aa 2 Sage oF spoon feomn strong, and in active demand, and an offering of 2000 
at delivery. Bar iron is dull and un- . — 
s tons by the St. Joseph & Grand Island is expected to 
Cleveland. The demand for sheets : ‘ os ' 
; Z go at good figures. The only list appearing on the 
i ictive. We quote black sheets at 2.90c. _ ita a , - as : 
In 98 2 market was 2500 tons from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Ohio mill, for No. 28; blue annealed at 3c. to . PRE ; erect ft 

ar ea ; —- Quincy, closing Tuesday. We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. 
for No. 10, and galvanized sheets at 4.25c. to a . a ae ' ee 1 
eg : customers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as fol- 

r No. 28. Warehouse prices are unchanged at 













- - < ; lows: 
for steel bars and structural material, 3.65c. for ‘ten ek Pe 
0c. for iron bars. Old iron rails $16.25 to $16.7 
Old steel rails, rerolling . 14.75 to 15.00 
s, Nuts and Rivets.—Several new export de- Old steel rails, less,than 3 ft - 14.50to 15.00 
, : i s have devel : and specific: Relaying rails, standard section, sub 
s and nuts Nave developed, and specifca- ject to inspection 22.00 to 0 
m the railroads, car builders and shipyards o- cereasen. . 11.50to 11.7 
: & o railroac 1e@avy melting stee 
than they have been for the past few weeks. ered. cs. «a... 14.25 to 
good demand. Many consumers have been Heavy shoveling steel. 12.25 t . 
= biewh s “ese prices, and are placing Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 14.25to 14.50 
ng act at prese nt prices, and are placing Bundled sheet scrap... S00to 8.50 
| We quote rivets at 4c., Pittsburgh, , Per Net To 31 
: a , - ° A ron angle bars , $15.75 to $16.25 
| ind 4.10c. for boiler rivets. Bolt and Steel angle bars.... .. 13.00to 13.2 
eas follows: Iron car axles °4.50 to 25.00 
Steel car axles ze 26.00 to 26.50 
& x 6 it smaller or shorter Wrought arch bars and transon 18.50to 19.00 
; : - atlas yr fe Se Md ani No. 1 railroad wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
= a eet oa No. 2 railroad wrought 13.75 to 14 
“ p. nuts, % x 4 in smaller and Railroad springs 1250to 13.7 
ind 5 cut thread, 50 and 5 Steel couplers and knuckles l t 13.7 
10: lag bolts, gimlet or cone point, Locomotive tires, 42 in nd over, 
blank or tapped, $2.90 off the _smooth inside.. to 19 
nk or tapped, $2.90 off c. p No 1 dealers’ forges to 10 
tapped, $2.60: hexagon ts. all Cast-iron borings te i) 
ppe » 96.00 | lexagon nuts, No. 1 busheling 11.50 te 
semi-finished hexagon nuts, all No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings S25 te } 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 10.75 te Yi) 
VI = ; : Stove plate and light cast scrap 25 to § 
ateri: The market is dull and weak. Most Railroad malleable 10.50to 11.00 
i+] ‘ . r Agriculture l sable 1 50to 0 
with contracts for 60 days. The local Pines ant a _ BO te 
aking scrap is at present very light, Railroad sheet and tank scrap 9.00 te 
_ : . ? i: hy ao Railroad grate bars x t 
Kinney & Oo. are using more pig iron, Machine-shop turnings 6.7 - 


sunt of scrap, in their open-hearth ; ‘ : 
Upson plant is embargoed. Consid- ‘ ‘ 
prung up for old steel axles for Birmingham 
1 small lot of steel axles is reported 
weak and in light demand, sales 
Cast scrap has sold down to $13. 
eland, as follows: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 24, 1916. 
Pig Iron.—Outside of export inquiry, the market is 
listless. Eastern agencies continue to offer shipping 
room on vessels leaving Southern ports at rates from 
$26 to $35, with only occasional bookings when the lower 





ct TF eee on rate is named. The export metal recently moved out 

30.00 to 32.00 of the Woodward yards was sold on a basis of the 

+ th 3 00 freight rate to the Gulf without knowledge to the iron 

d over 22.50 maker of what the ocean rate was. This iron has gone 
4 + ie 4 25 largely to Genoa, 3000 tons moving through Charleston 

12.00 to 12.25 this week. There is no doubt that Southern iron manu- 

ig Ad.00 tO 22.25 factured further north than Birmingham has gone into 
Net Ton ‘etn ontixtteinn competitive territory at $14.50, and fractionally under, 
6.00 to 6.25 Birmingham basis. High phosphorus Tennessee iron 

gs and drillings. . “3 : - x 2 is known to have done so. Freight rate advantages, as 
yminal).... 15.00to 15.50 much as $1 and more in some instances, easily allow 

se eeee aac. ite this business. So far as Birmingham district furnaces 

Faden 10.00to 10.25 are concerned, they are selling only small lots, which 
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go at around $15. Not enough business is offering to 
tempt lower quotations. Resale metal has gone at all 
sorts of prices, according to the disposition of the con- 
sumer to overlook the analysis. One of the largest 
local makers is oversold for the remainder of the year 
on basie and high grades of foundry, and therefore is 
more or less independent of present conditions. With 
the others, shipments continue at a rate enabling them 
to stave off sharp concessions. Floods have put some 
Southern foundries out of business for as much as two 
weeks and have delayed and still delay shipments, but 
the loss in output occasioned by the same cause will 
offset this. Furnaces prepared for operation by July 1 
have not resumed and probably will not unless condi- 
tions change. St. Louis territory, where $14, Birming- 
ham basis, is mentioned as the price paid for 400 tons, 
is in a peculiarly advantageous position to secure low- 
est prices, because it enjoys much lower freight rates 
via the Tennessee River. We quote, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 


No. 1 fommGey Gnd Geet. oo eis scene's $15.00 to $15.50 
ae eo ge ee. ere 14.50 to 15.00 
Be, Ee a so. 8 oe ibe a acs ovo bw bee S doe 14.00 to 14.50 
DA: a RUPEE i ck wg Re ae ka Suk Ome ea 13.75 to 14.25 
I EI is n:a cei nwe eW Rki  oce ec ee 13.50to 14.00 
2 RSS PPP ree err pn 14.50to 15.00 
POND a. sass '3 5: esha ed re 22.00 to 22.50 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The sanitary pipe market is quiet 
—more so than it has been in some time. There is 
some improvement in water pipe in the way of in- 
quiries. Several export specifications are floating 
round, but no recent bookings are reported. Quota- 
tions appear to remain firm, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe 
shop yards, as follows: 4-in., $28; 6-in. and upward, 
$25, with $1 added for gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths. 


Coke.—Coke is even stiffer than it has been. There 
has been a strong demand from the middle and ex- 
treme West, the South and Southwest and, in fact, the 
entire Birmingham trade territory for spot shipments 
of standard beehive foundry. Foundries of all kinds 
are laying in heavy stocks—as much as two to three 
months’ supply in some instances. Providing against a 
possible railroad strike is assigned as among the causes 
for the rush. The bottom price is $4.25 per net ton at 
oven, with $4.50 easily obtained on new business. Fur- 
nace coke is in strong demand at $3.25 to $3.50. 


Old Material.—The scrap market shows no signs of 
altering its hand-to-mouth status. Prices are soft and 
large stocks are still in the yards of consumers. We 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dealers’ yards, 
as follows: 


Old ateel MINS. 2. ces ccs cvccvvss e Same to $22,006 
Se RUINED, G's e'ata'v e's eee a6 6 bu eile 10.00 to . 10.50 
ie OO 6 ine. os bu o's Siviord hus ea 9.25to 9.75 
Des 2 Wee ND, 2.6 os oes ote ee 12.50to 13.00 
eA ee . 10.50to 11.00 
Extra BOSVy Cast. SCTAD......... 050. 9.50to 10.00 
Stove plate and light....... woarcns SOO to  BsO 
ee) CE dats habs 6 i040 esea 6 SNe 9.50to 10.00 


OG NS co vice kde dn eek sheen 9.50to 10.00 


New York 


NEw YORK, July 26, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—The local pig iron market is drifting and 
business is at a low ebb. Small-lot inquiries for deliv- 
ery in the third and the early part of the fourth quarter 
amount to 500 to 1000 tons. Statements differ as to the 
extent of shipments. In some cases foundries are 
urging the forwarding of iron; in others, because of 
inability to get sufficient labor, certain foundry buyers 
are holding up shipments in part. Buffalo iron in small 
lots has been quoted at $18.50 furnace for No. 2X or 
$21.08 delivered in New England. There is still some 
resale iron to be had under this price. New York 
speculators in Southern warrants have recently closed 
out considerable lots at prices from $1 to $1.50 below 
what could have been done at the high point for South- 
ern iron. A large foreign inquiry for low phosphorus 
iron is reported, and there is still a call for Bessemer 
iron from Italy and France. There has been a quite 
general participation of furnaces in the recent export 
business. The outlook is for a featureless summer 
market so far as the domestic trade is concerned. We 
quote at tidewater for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, 


$20.50 to $21; No. 2X, $19.75 to $20.25; No » 
$19.50 to $20; Southern iron at tidewatc, $29 4, 
for No. 1 and $19.50 to $20 for No. 2 foundry and 
soft. “an 


Ferroalloys.—Foreign inquiry for /erromang 
is of more immediate interest than domestic bys: 
which is limited to sales of a few carload lots x 
$175, seaboard. Export inquiries amount to about 
tons, one being for 2000 tons. Japan is asking f 
tons. Receipts from England are very liberal and 
being speedily absorbed by consumer specif yi 
contracts, the demand being rather insistent, % 
eisen is quiet at $50 furnace, but 1500 tons of |oyg 
has been sold to Italy in the last week. Japan j 
quiring for 400 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
is strong at $80 to $100 for early delivery. 4 prog 
near Baltimore is about to start a new furnace 
is stated to have a capacity of about 15,000 toy 
year. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Dullness in domestic 
ing is frequently commented on. While consume 
a number of lines. are protected under contracts, 
placed in the middle of the first half and for thir 
ter and in most cases for last half of the year dg 
—a large percentage of steel consumers have mw 
contracts and are buying minimum quantities, 
belief is that the market will go no higher, and 
the end of the year may show some drop. Selle 
positive these consumers do not appreciate the sity 
and will find themselves embarrassed. Certain it; 
the inquiries from abroad are increasingly fornj 
and nowhere is noted any suggestion of weaknes 
in structural material, which has just passed thr 
pretty dull month. Manufacturing plant extensio 
still engaging the attention of fabricators except 
more closely identified with city structures. f 
loft and apartment building projects are unde 
but like the great numbers which have alrea( 
before the market, are shelved, awaiting appar 
reduction in material costs. One late building 
may be regarded as more active than some other 
Hess apartment, West End Avenue near Eighty 
Street, taking 500 tons. Railroad bridge work h 
conspicuous for some time, and some 6500 tons { 
Southern Railway may now be added, bids havin 
taken for this amount on July 25. From a faba 
standpoint the Southern’s offering is exceeding 
tractive, comprising 100-ft. spans and in 
bridges. The Southern is also seeking quick é 
to replace spans washed out in the recent flo 
steel plates, in addition to the continued seeki 
ship plates for export shipment, it now seems 
that the Pennsylvania will enter the market f 
hopper cars and an inquiry for 1000 cars is @ 
shortly from the Western Pacific. The Gade 
Works wants 1400 center constructions and the} 
ton 1000 center sills. We quote mill shipm 
plain structural material at 2.669c. to 2.13 
York, and even higher in specially prompt wor 
plates at 2.919¢. to 4.169c., depending on the ¥ 
the plate as much as on delivery; steel bars # 
to 2.919¢c., the lower price for the Bessemer 
fairly promptly (which, however, is not so @ 
tained), and for open-hearth steel at the com 
of the mill but little if any this year; bar iron # 
New York. Out of warehouse we quote iron 
bars and shapes at 3.25c. to 3.30c., New York, # 

at 4c. to 4.25c. 













Cast-Iron Pipe——No important municip#l 
are announced in this immediate territory, but 
considerable number of purchases of quantities’ 
from 100 to 150 tons are being made by publi 
Small jobs of this character are especially! 
throughout New York. Private buying con™ 
brisk, the volume of this class of busines 
somewhat larger than at the corresponding ! 
month. The Warren Foundry & Machine (om 
the successful bidder and has been awarded ¢ 
for 2800 tons of 30-in. pipe on which bids wert 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., July 12. Carload lof 
class B and heavier, are firmly held at $30 
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ton, tidewater, class A and gas pipe taking an extra 
of $1 per ton. 


Old Material.—Practically no change has occurred in 
the character of the demand. Inquiry is almost com- 
pletely lacking, and transactions are few and small. 
About the only life shown in any class of old material 
is in relaying rails, which are quite scarce, and in old 
axles, which are wanted for export. It is stated that 
some axles were sold the past week as high as $34 or 
more per gross ton. Brokers quote buying prices about 
as follows to local dealers and producers, per gross ton, 
New York: 


Heavy melting steel scrap (eastern 

Pennsylvania specifications)...... $12.00 to $12.25 
Old steel rails (short lengths) or 

a rae ire 12.75 to 13.25 
PG HUE Ga oko Kun ches cesasvs 28.00 to 30.00 
eNEED, 5 o'b'ecn cons cca setowas 16.00 to 16.50 
PE EE, cb oee kc eaad én donececan 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel car axles (for domestic use)... 28.50to 29.00 
Steel car axles (for export)......... 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought-iron track scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.......... . 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Ldeint, FOR, CUORIEIINE Dg 6 ccc ccc cc ccncescceess 4.00 
Cast borings. (clean)............. -s 7t.60t0 GUIS 
Machine shop turnings (nominal).. 4.50to 5.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 4.50to 5.00 
i... eee oe 10.00 to 10.50 
Old carwheels (nominal)... . .. 15.00to 15.50 
Malleable cast (railroad). ............see00- 42.25 


Some improvement in demand from foundries was 
observed for a few days of the past week, but the de- 
mand has again fallen off. Dealers’ quotations to con- 
sumers of cast scrap are as follows, per gross ton, New 
York. 


No. 1 cast (machinery)....... . $16.00 to $16.25 
No. 2 cast (heavy)....... r 15.00 to 15.25 
OE WO: aos 6.00 ae cas os ‘ 12.00to 12.25 
Locomotive grate bars........ 12.00 to 12.25 





British Steel Market 


More Inquiry for American Billets—Pig Iron 
Output Is Increasing 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 26, 1916.—(By Cable.) 

Pig iron is firm and moderate licenses for France 
are being granted. Midland brands have been officially 
advanced 5s. The output of hematite iron is expected 
to increase next month. There is more inquiry for 
American billets at $62 to $63. Tin plates are depressed 
at 28 to 29s. Quotations, mostly nominal, are as fol- 
lows: 


Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. Wales, 
28s. to 29s. against 30s. to 31s. a week ago 
Steel black sheets. No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £20 
Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £13 17s. 6d. 
Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £10 17s. 6d. 
Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, about 140s. 
Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swansea Valley, 
£10 7s. 6d 
Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £18. 
Ferromanganese, £35 nominal. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.if., £29 


The Hirsch Rolling Mill, at St. Louis, Mo., after 
being idle for five years, started up again July 22. The 
plant has an annual capacity of about 60,000 tons and 
is equipped to produce bar iron and steel, small angles 
and shapes, reinforcing bars for concrete construction 
and light rails. Mareus A. Hirsch is president and 
general manager; Thomas Cunningham, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Republic Iron & Steel Company’s 
plant at East St. Louis, is general superintendent, and 
Louis St. Clair, formerly with the Republic Company, 
is master mechanic. C. C. Denniston is assistant to 
the president. 





The first order placed for the Russian Government 
by the Imperial Munitions Board at Ottawa is for 
7000 box cars, and has been divided chiefly between the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company and the Nationa! 
Steel Car Company, both of Canada. The total orders 
to be placed by the board are likely to reach 50,000 
cars. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New York, July 26, 1916. 

Whether the tide of speculation has definitely turned 
upward remains to be seen, but the fact is apparent 
that values the past week have quite generally im- 
proved under the splendid financial showing made by 
various industries. Some of the steel stocks made quite 
sharp gains. The dominating influences of the week 
appeared to be decidedly favorable to higher prices. 
The range on active iron and industrial stocks from 


Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week was 
as. follows: 


Allis-Chal., com...19 - 238 Pressed Sti., pref 100% 
Allis-Chal., pref.. 71%4- 74% Ry. Steel Spring, a 
Am. Can, com. 5414- 56% com 43%- 45% 
Am. Can, pref. ..10814-110% Republic, com 43%- 48 
Am. Car & Fdy., Republic, pref 


108i. 
=. C 08 -110% 


a ; 5414- 59% Sloss, com 40%- 44 

Am. Loco., com.. 65% - 68 Pipe, com 20 =; 20% 
Am. Loco., pref..100 -101 U. S. Steel, com 84%- 87 
Am. Steel Fdries. 46 - 50% U. S. Steel, pref.117%-118 
Bald. Loco., com. 67%4- 74% Va. I. C. & Coke. 43%- 45 
Bald. Loco., pref...... 105% Westing. Elec 54%- 58% 
Beth. Steel, com.439 -449 Am. Rad., com .397 
Beth. Steel, pref.126 -130 Am. Ship, com 41%- 44 
Colorado Fuel 4214- 46 Am. Ship, pref.. 87 - 87% 
Gen. Electric. 163%-170% Chic. Pneu. Tool. 68%- 70 
Gt. .No. Ore Cert. 35 - 36 Lake Sup. Corp 10%- 11 
Int. Harv. of N. J., Warwick .. ; 94 

com 115%4-117% Cruc. Steel, com 66 - Ti 
Int. Harv. of N. J., Cruc. Steel, pref.114%4-114 
pref 120 Harb-Walk. Refrac., 
Int. Harv. Corp., com 95 

com. ; 80 Harb-Walk. Refrac., 
Lacka. Steel. 68 - 73% pref 102 
Nat. En. & Stm., La Belle Iron, 
com. ... 23%- 24 com 51 - 51% 
N. Y. Air Brake.122 -126 Driggs-Seabury 9844-105 
Pitts. Steel, pref . 98 Midval Steel 60 - 64% 
Pressed Stl., com 44%4- 50% 

Dividends 

The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent on the common stock, and 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock, both payable Aug. 1 

The Cambria Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent, payable Aug. 15 ; 

The Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., regular quarterly, 


- per cent and extra 3 per cent, payable Aug. 15. 
The Packard Motor Car Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent on the common stock, payable Aug. 1 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation quarterly, $1 per 
share, payable Aug. 1 

The Torrington Company, $1 per share on the common 
stock, payable Aug. 1 
3 The United States Steel Corporation, regular quarter)y 
1% per cent on the preferred stock, payable Aug. 30 and 
regular quarterly, 1% per cent, and 1 per cent extra on 
the common stock, payable Sept. 29 

The Eastern Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 


cent on the first preferred stock and an extra dividend of 21 
per cent on account of accrued dividends, payable Sept. 15. 

The International and the Inter- 
national Harvester of New Jersey, regular quar- 
terly, 1% per preferred stocks, payable Sept. 1. 


The Ontario Steel Ltd., regular quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, 


Harvester Corporation 
Company 
cent on the 
Products Company, 
payable Aug. 15 


Domestic Ferromanganese Situation 


The very much easier situation im ferromanganese ) 


is the occasion of some concern to domestic manufac- 
turers. 


can make 80 per cent alloy on domestic ores and show 


an adequate profit on the basis of the current price of “e 


$175, and large buyers seem able to get even lower 
prices. The ability of some merchant furnaces making 
spiegeleisen to get a profit at, sayy $2 to $2.25 a unit, 
which is the equivalent of ferromanganese contract 
prices, is also a question, if they in turn pay the prices 
that have been talked of for domestic ores. Meanwhile, 
there are intimations that the Steel 


——- * 


There is scarcely a merchant furnace which 


Corporation is? 


willing to consider orders for ferromanganese at going © 


prices. 


It is probable that one independent interest, A 


availing itself of its leasing arrangement, which: per- ‘ 


mits of intermittent operation of the furnace it has 


taken, will temporarily discontinue the manufacture of © 
ferromanganese, pending an improvement in the mar- 7 


ket. 

The J. J. Davenport Corporation was recently incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 to continue the 
business of J. J. Davenport at 97 Liberty Street, Brook- 
lyn, steel merchant. J. J. Davenport is president and 
treasurer, A. C. Anderson, vite-president, and S. C. 
Adler, secretary. 
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Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, effective 
from April 10, 1916, per 100 lb.: New York, 16.9c.; Phil- 
adelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleve- 
land, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; 
Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
Omaha, St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New 
Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast 
(by rail only), 65e. 


SO Qn « 
45.0C. 5 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 in. 


thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 


Cents per Ib 


Ss over 18 in 
ngles over 6 in., on one or both legs. 
both legs less than 4 in 
card, Sept. 1, 1909. : 
elevator, handrail 


ym one 
steel bar 
sizes (except 

und conductor 
t 


tees, under 3 ir ide, as per steel 


pt. 1, 


bulb 


20 to 


ima 


clusive 
ng s 2 lusive 
gt und | ft l 


for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 2.90c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 per 
cent discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 


as 


Gace E 
, over 6 in 
16 in., up to 


boa a » 2/14 ‘ 
tuUaIng 6/16 Il 


wide to 100 iT 
72 in. wide 
, over 72 
over 584 lit to 
, over to 100 
over to 102 
up to 72 wide 
over 72 in. to 84 
ove! in. to Yb 
) wide 
to 64 
will be 


wide.. Ba 


to S4 


ing 3/16 in. 
. including 3/16 i 
, including 3/16 in., 
including No. &, 
including No. &, 
including No. 8, 
cluding No. 10, up to 
luding No. 1 


har 


96 
96 


100 ir 


or not 


(width xtra) 
(width extra) 
(width extra) 
(width extra) 
(width extra). 
extra) 

ISive 
nclusive 


it cuts, inc. straight taper 
1ight cut 


complete circle extras 


sti 


Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $55 to $60. 


Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers effective May 1: 
Fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 

galvanized, $3.15. Galvanized barb wire and sta- 
ples, $3.35; painted, $2.65. Wire nails, $2.50 to $2.60. 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. 
Cement-coated nails, $2.50. Woven wire fencing, 61% 
per cent off list for carloads, 60% off for 1000-rod lots, 
591% off for less than 1000-rod lots. 


$2.45: ¢ 
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The following table gives the price per 100 lb. to re- 
tail merchants on fence wire in less than carloads, with 
the extras added to the base price: 

Plain Wire 100 Ib 
Nos 6to9 10 ll 12&12% 13 14 


15 
Annealed ~+ $2.00 $2.55 60 $2.65 $2.75 $2.85 $2 


2 >2 2.95 
Galvanized 


, per 
16 
$3.05 


4.10 


29 > Or , 9 9 97 
o.a0 0.20 3.00 o.00 


» - ‘ - 


55 1.00 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
on black pipe from April 21, 1916, and on galvanized 
from July 24, 1916, all full weight pipe: 

Butt Weld 


Iron 
Bl 


Steel 
Black 


ick 
63 7 


O74 


rifted 


to 114, butt 


, lap 
2, lap 
lap 


plai n ends 


t 


hen 


“ln HOS 


ends 


44 


+7 


plain 


ids 


30 
16 35 
£5 34 


jobbing per cent 1s 
» above di 

ual variation in 
arloads are two 


the above dis- 


to the us 
than 

price) than 
ts on galvanized 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are as 
follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount in 10 days: 

B t i f ed 


iiscounts 


iess 


ts on black and three (3) poir 


Sheet 
(ents per Ib 
> 95 to 3.20 


00 to 3.25 


+05 to 3.30 


,.10 to 3.35 


3.20 to 3.45 


to. 
5 to: 
to: 
» to: 
to: 
»to3 
5 to 3.25 


Sheet Gaae 


25 to 3.3 
o» to 3 
» to 3.45 
to 3.55 
to 3.7 
to 3 
» to: 
to 
» to 


4 to 
carloads, 
April 15, 


L 


f 


2, be by Ba 


! 
13 
$ 


LL2, 4, 


{ 
4 or 
; 
} 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than 
freight to destination added, effective from 
1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel lard Charcoal Ir 


Locomotive special charcoal grades bring 


gher prices 


ove! exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 


1% in., 
net extra. 
2 in. and larger, 2 ft., 10 per 


cent net extra. 
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Metal Markets 


Enneeneaeeeenennneeeeonaneneesccreee COLDEORUADNOORAGOONGSEDOD ERED EGE ONOEODOODRGD DEDEDE COOEEEO RO EADOROON EERO eOED 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


peervaneensnenensceacenees 





Copper, New York Tin, Lead Spelter 
Electro- New New St New st 
{ York York Louis York Louis 
on 37 oon 6.25 6.10 9 50 Zz 
9 25 00 es 00 6.2 6.10 yRT1 y ¢ 
2 2 z of oso 6.2? ‘ 10.12 +s 
2 2 2 if H 6 } 10 10.00 
95.2 00 38.00 6.20 6 } 10.50 10 
2 2 on ts OO 6.2 ' mn i] ) ] 


NEW YorRK, July 26, 1916. 


Copper is slightly stronger but demand continues 
light. Tin is higher following fairly good buying. 
Lead is dull and weak. Spelter is higher but the do- 
mestic buying has tapered off. Antimony is dull and 
inactive. 


New York 


Copper.—The market is a little stronger as a re- 
sult of increased inquiry and the gradual absorption 
of the resale metal on which attention has been cen- 
tered for some weeks. Not all of this copper has dis 
appeared, by any means, but enough has been taken 
to impart the firmer tone referred to. If the producers 
have reduced their quotations they are not saying so 
publicly, but there is a feeling that some of the smaller 
ones have offered concessions. At £122, the London 
market for electrolytic is unchanged from this time a 
week ago. The exports this month, including yester- 
day, total 28,917 tons, which is a good showing. Elec- 
trolytic was to be had in New York yesterday, prompt 
delivery, at about 25c., cash, 30 days, and Lake at 


25.25c., cash. 


Tin.—Fairly good sales have been made in the past 
week, and the market has a decidedly better tone. 
Spot Straits was quoted yesterday at 38c. The ac- 
tivity started on July 19 with a good demand and fair 
sales, taking in futures and tin afloat, with the result 
that at the end of that day sellers were somewhat 
scarce and the market became strong for the first 
time in months. Business tapered off on the follow- 
ing day and on July 21 the market was quiet again. 
On Monday there was widespread inquiry which re- 
sulted in moderate sales in which, however, only a few 
buyers figured, most of them dealers. This buying 
continued until yesterday. The London market is sym- 
pathetic with that in New York, and quickly responds 
to any change here, so much so that it has advanced 
sharply on the slightest show of any better tone here, 
thereby tending to halt business in this market. Spot 
Straits was quoted in London yesterday at £167. The 
arrivals this month total 2055 tons, and there was 
afloat yesterday 2396 tons. 

Lead.—In this metal there has been little or no 
change, and the market is weak and drifting. It is 
believed consumers want lead and that a good move- 
ment would follow a reduction to 6c., New York. The 
leading interest continues to quote 6.50c., New York, 
and 6.42%c., St. Louis, but independent sellers have 
offered down to 6.20c., New York, and 6c., St. Louis. 
It can be reiterated that present prices will not hold 
unless there comes a good volume of foreign orders. 
It is well understood in the trade that production is 
exceeding consumption. The exports this month, in- 
cluding yesterday, total 2126 tons. 

Spelter.—In the past 10 days there has been a good 
demand from abroad which is not believed to be en- 
tirely satisfied. Domestic galvanizers who bought 
heavily when the market dropped slightly below 9c. for 
spot are less active. Their buying tapered off with 
the price advances which came with the buying. 
Prompt was quoted yesterday at about 10.50c., New 
York, and 10.25c., St. Louis; August at about 10.25c., 
and September at about 10c. The last quarter is nomi- 
nally 9.50c. The London market has advanced steadily, 
and whereas it stood at £48 a week ago it was quoted 
yesterday at £60, yesterday’s cable reporting an ad- 
vance of £4. Domestic buyers seem to be of the 
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opinion that the spot price should be around 8c., but 
the producers maintain that the present cost of pro- 
duction makes that total about equal to the 5c. of 
normal times. None of the galvanizers are operating 
over 50 per cent and some of them are not running 


over 35 or 40 per cent of capacity. The exports of 
this month, including yesterday, reached the large total 


f 5648 tons. 


Antimony.—For metal in bond llc. has been paid. 
he market continues extremely dull, although a little 
inquiry is cropping out. Offerings of spot at 13.50c., 
duty paid, have elicited no orders. 

Aluminum.—No change is reported and No. 1 virgin 
aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is quoted at 58c. 
to 60c. 

Old Metals.—The market has apparently stopped 
in its downward course and the result is more activity 


Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 
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Chicago 
JULY 24 With moderate activity op er prices 


have held firmly, except that casting and Lake are now 
in a more normal relation to each other. Spelter has 
proved a mild surprise, and is again above 10c. While 
the leading interest still holds its lead price at 6.45c., 


6.20c. has been done. We quote: Casting copper, 24.50e. 
‘ OF 


to 25c.; Lake copper, 26c.; tin, carloads, 38.75c., and 
small lots, 40.50c.; lead, 6.20c. to 6.45c.; spelter, 10.50c.; 
sheet zinc, 15¢c.; Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; other grades 


l6c. On old metals we quote buying prices for less than 
carload lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 
17.75¢.; copper bottoms, 15.75c.; coppe clips, 16.75« 
red brass, 15.50c.; yellow brass, 11.50c.; lead pipe, 
4.50c.; zine, 5¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 27c.; tinfoil, 27c.; block 
tl pe, 52¢ 
St. Louis 

JULY 24.—Some metals have been a little stronger 
and others a little weaker. The close to-d iy Was as fol- 
lows: Lead, 6.12 %e ; Speliter, L0c. to 10 tin, osc. to 
39c.; Lake copper, 26c.; lectrolyti opper, 25.50c.; 
antimony, 14.50c. to 15e. The leading interest’s pric« 
on lead was 6.42! independent producers madi 


the figure about three-tenths of a cent lower. In the 


Joplin ore district the tone was bette Zine blende, 60 
per cent, ranged from $75 per ton down to $50 for the 


second grades, with the average for the week’s output 
$63. Calamine ranged from $40 to $50, with the av- 
erage for the week $45. Lead ore was slightly weaker 
and the average price for the week was $70. On mis 
cellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices 
as follows: Light brass, 7.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 
10.50¢.;: heavy red brass and light copper, 14.50c.; heav y 
copper and copper wire, 17: pewter, 25« 


Pt 
tinfou, 50c.; 


zinc, 4.50c. to 5c.; lead, 5c.; tea lead, 3.50¢ 


German Pig-Iron Output for May 


The German pig-iron production for May was 


_- 


1,112,574 metric tons, against 1,073,706 tons in April. 
This is the largest war output except that for March, 
which was 1,114,194 tons. The output in May, 1915 
and 1914, was 985,968 tons and 1,607,193 tons respec- 


tively. The May output this year was made up of | 


161,191 tons of foundry iron, 4646 tons of Bessemer 
iron, 713,425 tons of open-hearth iron, 212,430 tons of 
steel-making iron and speigeleisen, and 20,882 tons of 
forge or puddle iron. 


Coke production in Alabama in 1915 was 3,071,811 9 
net tons, or 12,338 tons less than in 1914. By-product a 
coke increased from 2,031,535 tons in 1914 to 2,070,334 @ 


tons. To produce the bee-hive coke, 1,708,228 tons of } 


coal were used, against 2,987,710 tons for by-product @ 


ct »ke. 
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EMERSON LEE Foote, formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the Sligo Iron Furnace Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., died at his home in that city, July 20, 
aged 67 years. He was born in Milwaukee, Wis., but 
went to St. Louis early in his business career. He 
leaves his widow, four sons and one daughter. 


CHARLES H. BRADLEY, once prominent in the stove 
industry in Pittsburgh, died July 20 at his home in 
Bridgeport, Conn., aged 57 years. He was born in 
Pittsburgh, and retired from business about 15 years 
ago. He leaves his widow, one son and two daughters. 


’ Tuomas E. NASH, a director of the Carey Machinery 
& Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., died July 17, aged 
46 years. He became connected with the company at 
the age of 16. He leaves his widow. 


EDWIN V. SMITH, president Eccles & Smith Com- 
pany, machine tools and railroad supplies, San Fran- 
cisco, died July 12, aged 48 years. 

RoBert J. CoLLINns, sales manager Cataract Refining 
& Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., died in that city 
July 20. 


A Safety Feature of the McDonald Mills 


In the construction of the McDonald mills of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, between Girard and Niles, 
Ohio, provision is made for a tunnel through which 
employees can reach their places in perfect safety. En- 
tering the yard by means of a viaduct over the rail- 
road tracks, the workers go down an incline into the 
subway, which is so constructed that each can reach 
his department. Thus the testing building will be the 
} first reached, then in turn the machine shops and the 


vt bar mills, which are numbered in rotation. The tunnel 
». walls will be painted white and it will be electrically 


' lighted. The safety secured by the new arrangement is 
in contrast with conditions requiring employees to 
pilot themselves through the mills properties to their 
various departments, usually over crane and metal 
yards, along dinkey tracks and through buildings 
where their unfamiliarity with the operation might 
lead to accidents. 

Electric power for the McDonald mills will be 
transmitted a distance of eight miles, being generated 
by large gas engines at the Ohio Works in Youngs- 
town and conveyed by a line now nearly completed. 
Just to the south of the works site, the company owns 


»} 500 acres.of land extending three-quarters of a mile 


from the high level Girard-Niles road on the south side 
of the river, to the chain of railroad tracks that girdle 
; the Mahoning valley, thence fully a mile east and 
west, and on this tract a model borough for employees 
is to be built. The employees will be given the oppor- 
tunity to.purchase homes. 


An iron and steel foundry in Malaga, Spain, known 

as Los Altos Hornos de Andalucia, has been reorgan- 
ized with Belgian and French capital. Two decades 
ago it was one of the principal industrial establish- 
ments of that district but it failed a few years ago 
and has since been closed. Its capacity is about 150 
tons of iron and 50 tons of steel castings per day, or a 
combined output of-about 75,000 tons per year. The 
present, production is to be kept down to 45,000 tons, 
15,000 tons of which will be sold in Spain, the remainder 
being sent probably to France. 


The International Oxygen Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York, is installing a new plant at College Point, 
Long Island, for the manufacture of oxygen and hydro- 
gen gas, which willbe completed late in August or 
early in September. When the plant is in operation 
the company’s trade in Brooklyn and environs, as well 
as in Manhattan, will be largely handled from this 
point. Heretofore this local business has been supplied 
from the company’s Newark works. 
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Page Company to Make Copper Clad Wire 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Monessen, 
Pa., has made an arrangement with the Copper Clad 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, with works at Rankin, Pa., 
by which it secures exclusive control of its product of 
copper clad rods to be drawn into copper clad wire. 
This new product will be known as “copperweld” wire, 
and is stated to be wire with an absolute weld between 
the copper and steel. The Page Company states it is 
prepared to furnish the wire in two grades of conduc- 
tivity, 40 and 30 per cent, and that other grades will be 
furnished under special arrangements. 

The Page Woven Wire Fence Company was organ- 
ized in 1886, and established a plant at Adrian, Mich. 
Its business expanded rapidly and in 1899-1900 it built 
an open-hearth steel plant, rod and wire mills at Mones- 
sen, Pa., where the first steel was made May 31, 1900. 
Its plant at Monessen contains two 60-ton basic open- 
hearth furnaces, two Morgan reheating furnaces, a 
25-in. 3-high, one stand blooming mill, a semi-continu- 
ous rod mill with 14-in. 2-high, four-stand continuous 
billet mill, a 12-in. 2-high, 5-stand, and a 10-in. 2-high, 
5-stand, continuous mill, an 8-in. 2-high, 4-stand, loop- 
ing mill, one 1500-lb. steam hammer, 212 wire drawing 
blocks for wire to 20 gage, three galvanizing furnaces 
with an annual capacity of 25,000 net tons of wire 
and 81 machines for making barb and woven wire fence. 
The annual capacity is 60,000 tons of ingots, 60,000 tons 
of wire rods, 50,000 net tons of wire products and 6000 
tons of wire rope and springs. The Michigan works 
turn out wrought-iron fence, ornamental iron work, 
windshields for automobiles, etc. 


Copper Tax Eliminated 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1916.—The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, in view of the protests of producers, 
smelters, and refiners of copper, has decided to strike 
from the omnibus revenue bill the tax on that metal, 
which, if this recommendation prevails, will pay only 
the munitions tax on such quantities as may be actually 
consumed in the production of war material. The com- 
mittee’s amendment striking out the special tax on 
copper must now run the gauntlet of the Senate and 
of the conference committee, but indications point to 
the final elimination of the tax, the leaders of both 
houses having been convinced of the unfairness of 
levying a special impost on one of a dozen metals used 
in the manufacture of munitions, especially when that 
metal is already twice taxed as a component part of 
war materials subject to the munitions tax and as the 
product of corporations paying the corporate income 
tax. 

Not only has much time been consumed in hearings 
before the sub-committee having the munitions tax in 
charge, but further delay has been occasioned by the 
necessity of finding some other source of revenue to 
supply the $12,000,000 cut off through the abandon- 
ment of the copper tax. At this writing, the committee 
is undecided as to how this money shall be raised. but 
the sub-committees having concluded their deliberations, 
the full committee will now address itself to this seri- 
ous problem. W. lL. C. 


Manganese Ore from the Crimora Mine 


The Crimora Manganese Corporation, 15 Broad 
Street, New York, has started its crushing and washing 
mill at Crimora, Va., and is now producing 30 to 40 
tons of manganese ore per day. It expects to increase 
this very soon to 200 tons per day. The ore being 
turned out is reported to average 44 to 46 per cent 
manganese and under 10 per cent silica, which is ex- 
pected to be lowered to.8 per cent. 


California’s output of chrome ore is said to be 
greater than ever. For the first six months of 1916 it 
was more than three times the greatest annual previous 
yield and is still increasing, according to J. S. Dillon 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. The reduction in 
freights by the transcontinental railroads so as to 
meet the competition of imported ores is said to be an 
important factor. 
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J. V. W. Reynders, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, 
Pa., has opened offices at 2218 Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


Charles M. Schwab has accepted an invitation to 
attend a dinner to be given in his honor by city officials 
and other leading men of Baltimore, Md. The invita- 
tion was extended by Mayor James H. Preston. The 
dinner will be held about Oct. 1. 


Emmett B. Carter, chief engineer Midvale Steel 
Company, is president of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. 


J. E. Thropp, Jr., has resigned as superintendent 
of Alburtis and Hellertown furnaces of the Thomas 
Iron Company to become superintendent of the Berk- 
shire furnace of E. J. Lavino & Co., at Sheridan, Pa. 


Charles A. Moffett has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Gulf States Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. Heretofore he has been general 
manager of the company’s steel works at Gadsden, Ala. 


E. E. Entwisle has been made mechanical engineer 
at the Steelton plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
in charge of all construction. He will report to Chief 
Engineer C. P. Turner. F. E. Howells, superintendent 
of the machine shop, has been made assistant mechani- 
cal engineer and will report to Mr. Entwisle. 


William H. Carpenter, general manager Mayo Radi- 
ator Company, New Haven, Conn., has resigned to ac- 
cept a responsible position with the Seymour Mfg. Com- 
pany, Seymour, Conn. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Bristol Brass Company, Bristol, Conn. 


H. Hildenbiddle, formerly with the Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has resigned to accept 
the position of chief engineer of the Wilmington Steel 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

John Calder has been made works manager and as- 
sistant to Vice-President H. H. Pinney of the Bridge- 
port, Conn., works of the Remington Arms-Union Me- 
tallie Cartridge Company, Inc. For some time he has 
been serving with the banking house of Willett, Sears 
& Co., Boston, as an advisory engineer to a number of 
New England industrial interests, and since 1897 or 
1898, when he came to the United States from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, he has been associated with the manage- 
ment of large plants producing interchangeable metal 
manufactures, notably the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, Ilion, N. Y., of which he was general manager 
for nine years. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, Charles 
R. Hook, general superintendent, was elected vice-pres- 
ident of the company. He will continue his duties as 
general superintendent. 


R. L. Lovell, who has been associated with the IIli- 
nois Steel Company in the pig-iron sales department, 
has resigned to take charge of sales for a newly or- 
ganized mining company having iron ore and calcite 
deposits in Georgia. He will be located at Atlanta. 

P. A. Montanas, vice-president Springfield Machine 
Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Engineering Club of Springfield. 


Charles A. Morrow, formerly of the Pittsburgh 
office of the A. M. Byers Company, is now associated 
with F. M. Minninger in the Chicago office. 

W. R. Palmer, general superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been elected vice-president and a director of the com- 
pany. 

Director of Sales J. F. Bowman, of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, announces the appointment of 
V. K. McBride as assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany, and of H. A. Conlon, as field sales manager 
H. M. Rosenberg, formerly branch manager of the 
White Company at St. Louis, and for five years a mem- 
ber of the White sales force, has joined the sales de- 
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partment of the Federal Motor Truck Company as a 
traveling district representative in Western territory. 

E. O. Wells, of Chattanooga, has been made super- 
intendent of the Roane Iron Company, Rockwood, Tenn., 
succeeding Frederick H. Clymer, superintendent of the 
plant since 1907. 


David F. Baker, who has been connected with the 
blast furnace department of the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Company’s plant at Newcastle, New South 
Wales, is now in the United States and will take up 
permanent work here. He is a son of David Baker, 
who has been at Newcastle for several years. 


Robert M. Jones, of Minneapolis, where he was sales 
representative of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
for the Northwest, has joined the local force in the 
offices at Birmingham, Ala., and will assist General 
Manager of Sales Barnes. 


Charles G. Williams, an automobile and aviation 
engineer, has resigned from the Mason Motor Com- 
pany to accept an appointment authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War as inspector of United States army 
aeroplanes and aeroplane motors. His first duties call 
him to the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 

Albert T. Keller, who as chief engineer of the In- 
diana Steel Company, has had charge of construction 
work at Gary, Ind., has accepted the appointment as 
chief engineer of construction for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at Sparrows Point, Md., and will have charge 
of the extensive new work at the Maryland plant, of 
which an outline was given in THE IRON Ace of July 
20. His successor at Gary is W. H. Bailey, who has 
been engineer at that plant. 

A. C. Garrison, manager at St. Louis of the Co- 
lumbia lamp plant of the General Electric Company, 
succeeds his father, the late D. E. Garrison, as presi- 
dent of the Corrugated Bar Company, Buffalo. A. L. 
Johnson becomes vice-president and general manager, 
and W. H. Kennedy, vice-president and treasurer. W. 
M. Armstrong has resigned as vice-president and sales 
manager. 


T. R. Davis has resigned as treasurer of the Ver- 
milion Malleable Iron Company, Hoopeston, IIl., to 
become general manager of the Artillery Fuse Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

J. O. MacIntosh, formerly of Renshaw & Co., coal 
dealers, Philadelphia, Pa., has been placed in charge 
of the coal department of Park & Williams, dealers in 
iron, steel, coal and fire brick, Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Detroit, 
Mich., which was sued some time ago for alleged in- 
fringement of the Berger Mfg. Company’s metal lum- 
ber construction, has been awarded a favorable deci- 
sion in the United States District Court, which has 
adjudged the claim upon which patent No. 682,316 was 
issued to William L. Caldwell as “void for want of 
patentable novelty and invention.” The Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Company announces now that the Kahn 
pressed steel costruction can be used ‘without thought 
of any interference. 


In connection with the announcement that the bridge 
and construction business heretofore conducted at Steel- 
ton, Pa., by the Pennsylvania Steel Company of Dela- 
ware, will now be carried on by the Bethlehem Steel 
Bridge Company of Delaware, the names of the officers 
of the new company are given as follows: G. H. 
Blakeley, president; Thomas Earle, vice-president; 
B. H. Jones, secretary and treasurer, and F. A. Shick, 
controller. 


The American Steam Gage & Valve Mfg. Company, 
whose general offices and works are in Boston, Mass., 
is moving its Chicago office and stock room to the new 
building, 25-27 South Jefferson Street, where the man- 
ager, Charles C. Kilander, with a larger and better 
stock, will te able to serve the trade even more quickly 
than heretofore. 
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STRIKES AND SETTLEMENTS 


Milwaukee Machinists’ Strike Extending 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 25, 1916—(By Telegraph). 
—Further attempts of Governor Phillips to end the 
machinists’ strike having failed, the union leaders re- 
sumed activity to-day after a halt since Friday, calling 
out thirty-five men at the Evinrude Motor Company’s 
plant. Seven metal polishers quit by direction of Cin- 
cinnati headquarters. The scheduled walkout at the 
Andrew Kopperud shop was postponed, the unions 
claiming an offer of arbitration was made. 

The Governor was authorized to make ‘two proposi- 
tions to the Metal Trades Association: one to grant a 
52-hr. week immediately ahd guarantee a 50-hr. week 
within one year; the other to grant a 52-hr. week at 
once and arbitrate the 48-hr. demand. The employers 
proposed a comprehensive investigation covering the 
entire country by the Industrial Commission, but the 
offer was rejected. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 22, 1916+-Approximately 
2000 machinists had been called out of seven plants 
up to Friday afternoon, when the union leaders an- 
nounced that a “truce” had been declared and that 
there would be no further walkouts until at least Mon- 
day or Tuesday, depending upon the outcome of certain 
conferences on Saturday and Sunday. E. L. Phillips, 
Governor of the State, and J. D. Beck, chairman of the 
Industrial Commision, conferred with strike leaders on 
Saturday, but it was announced that no headway had 
been made. The position taken by the employers form- 
ing the Milwaukee Metal Trades & Founders’ Associa- 
tion was made clear to the public in half-page adver- 
tisements published in every daily newspaper of the 
city on Thursday and Friday. The advertisement 
described what the employers had done in getting the 
Industrial Commission to investigate the hours of work 
in the Middle West and the result of the investigation 
by which the fact was established that on June 30 the 
working hours of the Milwaukee metal trades were as 
short or shorter than those of a large majority of the 
shops of similar industries in the Middle West. De- 
spite this showing the metal trades manufacturers on 
July 1 voluntarily reduced the basis of working hours 
from 55 to per week, the hourly rate of pay 
remaining ‘the same, overtime commencing from such 
52%-hr. schedule instead of the former 55. “By such 
action,” continues the advertisement, “these manufac- 
turers demonstrated their sincere desire to establish 
conditions in this district even more favorable than 
enjoyed by the large majority of employees in other 
places throughout the Middle West.” It concludes as 
follows: “Under present conditions of trade and com- 
petition in the Middle West it is impossible to institute 
a reduction of working hours to a basis of less than 
52% hr. per week and our shops will remain open on 
this basis until economic conditions make possible a 
further shortening of working hours.” 

The plants affected up to the time the “truce” was 
called Friday were: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Nordberg Mfg. 
Company, Beaver Mfg. Company, Geuder, Paeschke & 
Frey Company, T. L. Smith Company, and Smith En- 
gineering Company. Some machinists in several small 
plants also walked out. In every case the number of 
strikers formed only a small proportion of the total 
working forces, and no shop was obliged to shut down, 
although in some instances production was necessarily 
curtailed. Popular opinion seems tc be that the ma- 
chinists have taken a most inopportune time to strike. 
The public statement by the employers did much to 
strengthen their cause, by reason of the fact that not 
everyone was informed as to the exact status of the 
controversy until the statement was published. 


521% 


New England 


Everyone busy up to the limitations imposed by 
the shortage in labor describes the situation in New 
England at this time. The labor status is practically 
unchanged. The molders’ strike in Bridgeport drags 
along and the men are still out in the shops of the 
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Coulter & McKenzie Company, Automatic Machine 
Company, Pequonnock Foundry, Monumental Bronze 
Compay and Joseph R. Taylor Company. These foun- 
dries are now open shop plants; the owners consider 
that in granting a flat minimum wage of $3.75 per day 
they would be recognizing one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the closed shop, and this is now the real issue. 
A week ago the molders at the Union Mfg. Company, 
New Britain, Conn., walked out because of differences 
arising over the amount and time of bonus payments. 
All but about 50 of Polish nationality have -returned 
to work and a prompt settlement of the difficulty. seems 
assured. 


San Francisco 


The waterfront strike in San Francisco has been 
practically settled, but labor conditions are still un- 
satisfactory, the structural iron workers having been 
out since July 10, with considerable work waiting in 
the shops. 


Ohio Strike Notes 


A strike was declared last week by about 200 
molders and core makers employed by the Ohio Foun- 
dry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to enforce demands for 
a recognition of the Molders’ Union. Both plants of 
this company are now shut down. A similar strike was 
declared several weeks ago against the Interstate Foun- 
dry Company, Cleveland, but last week the men re- 
turned to work without securing the granting of their 
demands. 

Since May 1 the machinists, toolmakers and sheet- 
metal workers employed by the Automatic Sprinkler 
Company of America, Youngstown, have been on strike. 
Recently the company has been securing new men from 
other districts, and expects in a short time to be oper- 
ating its plant to full capacity. 


An Advance at Pottsville, Pa. 


The Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., on July 
21 granted its employees a 10 per cent increase in 
wages, effective at once. The employees had claimed 
they were much underpaid, as compared with mills at 
Philadelphia and Reading. 


Western Puddlers’ Scale Settled 


At the conferences held in Detroit, Mich., starting 
last week and concluding on Monday, July 24, a settle- 
ment was reached on the puddling and finishing scales 
between the Amalgamated Association and the mills 
that sign its scale. Puddlers and finishers will receive 
an advance of 5 to 7 per cent dating from Monday, 
July 24. Under the old scale, when bar iron reached 
1.30c. puddlers were paid $6.20; but under the new 
scale, on a 1.30c. card they will receive $6.50, the rate 
advancing 20c. for each 5 points in the bar-iron card. 
Up to Monday, July 24, puddlers were being paid $8.40 
per ton, based on 1.85c. bar-iron card, but under the 
new agreement the rate will be $8.80 per ton on a 
1.85c. card. This is the highest rate for puddling ever 
paid under the Amalgamated scale, with one exception 
of a short period over 40 years ago. Wages of finishers 
will also be higher than ever before. Bar-iron mills in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Missouri that sign 
the Amalgamated scale all pay the new rate of $8.80 
from July 24. 


The Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wis., probably 
the largest manufacturer of steel beds and box bed 
springs in the world, has taken out a group insurance 
policy covering its 5500 employees at Kenosha and San 
Francisco. The amount of the policy is in excess of 
$3,000,000 and is stated to be the largest contract of 
this kind that has ever been written in the United 
States. 


The University of Illinois has issued a directory of 
former students, alumni, faculty members and others, 
with an alphabetical and a geographical arrangement 
and with occupations indicated. A copy of the book 
may be had for $5 by applying to Vergil V. Phelps, 
editor, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The recently organized Mahoning Valley Steel Com- 
pany, of which J. D. Waddell is president, is making 
good progress in the building of its sheet mills at Niles, 
Ohio. The main building will be 140 x 575 ft. and will 
be so constructed that it can be extended later to ac- 
commodate more mills. This company recently bought 
the entire equipment of the Atlanta Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, Atlanta, Ind. 

The Stevens Metal Products Company, Niles, Ohio, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000. It 
will make a line of metal products such as conductor 
pipe, eaves trough, etc. 

The M. & D. Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been organized with a capital of $75,000 to manufac- 
ture metal products. 

The Ohio Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, and 
will make extensions to its works. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
own, Ohio, has completed and put in operation three 
100-ton open-hearth furnaces, which will give it an in- 
crease in its output of open-hearth steel of about 20,000 
tons per month. The company now has a total of nine 
100-ton furnaces with an annual capacity of close to 
500,000 tons. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company will soon com- 
mence work on a steel railroad bridge to connect its 
four blast furnaces at Haselton with its Koppers by- 
product coke plant, across the Mahoning River at 
Lansingville, Ohio. The contract for the bridge was 
placed some time ago with the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Recent contracts secured by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company East Pittsburgh, include two 
1500-hp. motors to the Carnegie Steel Company for in- 
stallation in its Duquesne works, one to be used for 
operating four roughing mills and the other for driving 
a 12-in. merchant mill; also a 7000-hp. induction motor 
for driving a 16-in. plate mill, and a 4000-hp. induction 
motor for operating a 20-in. merchant mill for the Gary 
works of the Illinois Steel Company. 

The Carnegie Steel Company has decided to install 
a 12-in. bar mill in its Duquesne steel works. It will 
be built along the lines of the present 10-in. mill, which 
has made some notable records for output. The new 
mill will roll heavier shapes than the 10-in. mill. A 
20-ton Heroult electric furnace will also be installed in 
the Duquesne works. A 10-ton ore bridge is being built 
at the Duquesne blast furnaces to replace four 5-ton 
bridges, which will be taken out. There will be two 
10-ton bridges at Duquesne when the new one is fin- 
shed. 

The Carnegie Steel Company now has in blast 55 
of its 59 blast furnaces. The idle stacks are one Lucy, 
one Zanesville, one Edgar Thomson and one Bellaire. 
The Bellaire and Edgar Thomson furnaces are being 
completely rebuilt and enlarged. Lucy is out for re- 
lining. The Zanesville stack is an isolated furnace that 
has not been operated in some years. 

The new butt-weld furnace being added to the pipe 
mills of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is nearly finished and is expected to be 
making pipe from %-in. to 2%-in. in the latter part 
of August. The lap-weld furnace will not be completed 
before late in September or October. Automatic stokers 
are being installed under the boilers at the Brown- 
Bonnell works of this company, and work will start 
soon on a new laboratory to be erected at the open- 
hearth plant in Haselton. 

The Phoenix Iron Works Company, Meadville, Pa., 
has been reorganized, the company having recently 
satisfied a mortgage of $100,000 against its plant and 
equipment, and has sold a new issue of $250,000 first 
mortgage bonds, mostly in Pittsburgh. The company 


has made some extensive improvements and additions 
to its plant, including an extension to the foundry, an 
increase in the power plant equipment and extensions 
to the boiler erection plant. 
boilers, engines and gray-iron castings. 


Its products consist of 
The new offi- 
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cers are: Joseph McK. Speer, president; W. C. Schade, 
vice-president and general manager, and E. P. Cullum, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Five of the new 20 hot tin mills being erected for 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., 
were started up on Monday, July 24. The other 15 
mills are expected to be completed and started in the 
latter part of August. The company had 22 mills in 
the old plant, and when the 20 mills are finished it will 
have the distinction of having the largest single tin- 
plate plant in the world. S. Diescher & Sons, Pitts- 
burgh, drew the plans and are construction engineers 
for the entire 20 mills. 

The National Tube Company will start up about 
Aug. 1 the puddling department of its Republic works 
on the South Side, Pittsburgh, the entire plant having 
been idle for some years. It contains 40 puddling fur- 
naces and will turn out muck bar to be used in making 
couplings. 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, is having a very heavy demand for all-steel trans- 
fer cases for office purposes. It has been turning out 
about 1000 of these cases per day for some time. 
Nearly the entire plant is working night and day. 


A Modern Malleable Foundry 


The Decatur Malleable Iron Company, Decatur, IIl., 
expects to begin molding in the first week in August 
at its new foundry. The buildings are of concrete, 
brick and steel—side walls about 22 ft. high, and special 
provision for good ventilation and light. Electric 
traveling cranes handle all material, including the 
charging of the melting furnace. Aside from the sav- 
ing of labor, this feature is noteworthy for doding away 
with the hard and grimy work of dumping material 
into the furnace by hand. A blower system cools the 
shop in summer and heats it in winter. The air fur- 
nace is of 20 tons capacity and with 90 to 100 molders 
the foundry can turn out 20 to 25 tons of malleable 
castings per day. All castings, both hard iron and 
annealed, will be cleaned in sand blast mills. The 
molding equipment consists of 50 pneumatic squeeger 
molding machines and wherever practicable it is 
planned to attach vibrator frames to handle patterns, 
thus avoiding the excess of weight which often attends 
the making of castings where patterns are rapped by 
hand. The product will be hardware specialties and 
malleable parts for automobiles and agricultural im 
plements. 


Locomotive Orders 


Locomotive orders in the first three weeks of July 
have been about 74, with inquiries amounting to only 
about 35. The 


American Locomotive Company will 


Duluth, Win- 


build 10 consolidated locomotives for the 
nipeg & Pacific, 19 for the Central Brazil,.and 13 
for miscellaneous foreign railroad The Philadelphia 
& Reading will build 10 switching engines in its own 
shops. The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas has or 
dered 5 mountain-type locomotives from the .Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and 4 switching engines from the 
Lima Locomotive Corporation. The Wabash has re 
vived its inquiry for 25 locomotives, and the New York 
Central is asking for bids on 5 Pacifies. 


The Huessener Engineering Company has moved its 
offices to 1405 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. Recent 
orders for the Bradshaw burners include an equipment 
for 8000 hp. of boilers for the Donner Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 3600 hp. for the McKeéfrey Iron Com- 
pany, Leetonia, Ohio; 2750 hp. for the Clinton Iron & 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, and 1500 for the Sharps- 
ville Furnace Company, Sharpsville, Pa. 


The No. 1 Colebrook furnace of the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Company at Lebanon, Pa., which was operated 
on ferromanganese for several months and in the mid- 
dle of June was turned to foundry iron, has been blown 
out for repairs. 
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LARGE LATHES ACTIVE 


New Shell Orders Require Heavy Tools 


General Demand Continues Good—Second-Hand 
Machines Inflicting No Harm—Big 
Seattle Exports 


Inquiries received by the machine tool trade indi- 
cate that the placing of orders for large shells by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. will result in the purchase of a 
considerable number of heavy engine and _ turret 
lathes by companies to whom contracts are awarded. 
That such contracts are to be placed is generally ac- 
cepted, though official confirmation is being withheld 
at present. New York dealers, however, have received 
large inquiries for engine lathes with a swing of 22 in. 
and upward, and several large turret lathes have been 
bought in the past 30 days by one of the companies 
mentioned as having been proffered an order for 8-in. 
shells. The contracts are for shells in sizes from 6 to 
12 in., their value being in excess of $60,000,000. 

The general demand for machine tools continues 
good, both East and West. In Cleveland inquiry is 
more active, one automobile maker alone inquiring for 
75 tools. Several new factories are projected in that 
city, although from Milwaukee comes complaint of the 
high cost of building material restricting plant ex- 
tensions. 

In Cincinnati munitions makers are doing some oc- 
casional buying, and automobile truck makers 
active factors in the market. The export demand in 
Cincinnati is quiet, except where shipments to Canada 
are concerned. 

Exports from Seattle in the first six months of the 
year totaled $194,725,533, or about double that in the 
same period of 1915. 

In Canada the Imperial Munitions Board continues 
to place orders on a large scale, mostly for shells of the 
larger sizes. 


are 


The offering of second-hand tools is inflicting no 
injury on the market. 


New York 


NEw YorkK, July 26, 1916 


The commanding feature of the market is the placing of 


sritish orders for large shells through J. P. Morgan & Co 
The American Locomotive Company is understood to have 
received an order for 8-in. shells to the value of $15,000,000. 
The American Car & Foundry Company is reported to have 
an order for 9-in. shells valued at something like $18,000,000, 
while negotiations are believed to be under way which will 
give a contract to the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company 


valued at least at $8,000,000. 
likely to receive 
the American 
Company 
Richmond, 


Other companies mentioned as 
orders the Bethlehem Steel 
Steel Foundries. The American Locomo- 
is reported to be transferring work from its 
Va., plant to its Schenectady, N. Y., works. 


are Company 
and 


tive 


J. P 
ernment, 


Morgan & Co., as fiscal agents for the British Gov- 
time ago asked manufacturers to make an 
estimate as to how many large shells they could turn out in 


some 
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a certain time, up to April being mentioned in one instance. 
It is estimated that the total value of the shell business in 


prospect will exceed $60,000,000. 


The machine tool trade has received inquiry for large 
numbers of engine lathes having a swing of 22-in. or more, 
and in the past thirty large turret lathes suitably 
equipped for boring shells of large diameter have been pur- 
Members of the trade who have figured on the 
lathe inquiries were pledged to secrecy. The making of large 
shells is largely an engine lathe proposition, although large 
turret lathes most advantageously used for the irside 
work, the shell being chucked in the operation. The outside 
is easily finished in an engine lathe, and, of course, the boring 
can be them 


days 


chased 


are 


done on also 


As heretofore stated in THr IRON AGg, contracts for 3-in. 
being rapidly completed by American manufactur- 
considerable distance to go. It 
that American makers have operated more 
than those and it is believed that the 
Great Britain in the future will be to place all the 
‘arge shells it can in the United States rather than in Canada, 
although the Dominion will be favored with extensive fuse 
contracts) The Canadian plants took shell work at low prices, 


shells are 
have 
shell 


ers. Some, of course, 
is reported 
successfully in Canada, 


policy of 


but the final results are said to have been more expensive 
than in the United States. 
In Toronto a fuse plant is to be established which will 


have a capacity It will utilize some of 
the equipment used by the Nathan Mfg. Company, New York, 


of 6000 fuses a day. 


which has very successfully handled a fuse contract. The 
Ashcroft Mfg. Company is expected to undertake additional 
fuse work. 


Aside from war business, the machine tool trade is active. 
heard as to the condition of some 
machinery that market. Much of it, 
of course, is in fairly good condition, but some, in use only 
battered up. 


Reassuring reports are 


second-hand is on the 


six months, is badly 

A local maker of shaping machines is working overtime. 
Mifling machines are difficult to procure for prompt delivery, 
hundreds being under contract for future delivery. Planers 


are also well into the future. One maker of boring mills 
has advanced his prices 10 per cent in the past week. 
The copper and other metal companies are liberal pur- 


chasers of machines, and close quickly despite high prices. 


Wilmington, Del., is 
This ‘is a 


Inc., 
timing rings. 


The Artillery 
inquiring for 
fuse operation. 


Fuse 
machines 


Company, 
for facing 


The General Electric Company, which issued two or three 
lists recently, is now inquiring for about a dozen large turret 
lathes 


A large meter company in the vicinity of New York is 


inquiring for additional equipment. 


The railroads are slow in coming into the market, the 
Pennsylvania being practically the only road that has shown 
interest, although it was expected that the New York Central 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford would be active 


before this time. 


The Atkins Filter Press Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 
York, would like touch with manufacturers of ma- 
chinery with a view to contracting for a term of years for 
the manufacture of its filter presses in sizes from 2 to 10 tons. 
Shops will be required to make turnings up to 6 ft. in diam- 
the production. S. K. Atkins is 


to get in 


eter in order to handle 


president 


The Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric 
Company, with main offices at 527-531 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, will shortly erect a new building at its 


plant at Watsessing, N. J The structure will occupy prop- 
erty adjoining the existing plant, and will be built paralleling 
the main shop. It will be of reinforced concrete, 75 x 725 ft., 
with end bent back the Lackawanna tracks for 
250 ft., making it ell-shaped The equipment installed will 
be of most up-to-date type. S. C. Durland is general manager. 


one along 


The Schafer Ball Bearing Company, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by F. T. Lyons, M. Daly and 
Cc. Barthel, has taken over the business of Barthel & Daly, 
formerly importers of ball bearings. It has purchased about 





27, 1916 


Hawthorne, N. J., near Paterson, between Second 
nd the Susquehanna Railroad, and will at once erect 
to be completed about Sept. 15, at a cost of about 
Manufacturing operations are expected to start 

t. 1 and all sizes of ball bearings will be made, de- 
to start in November The initial output will be 
}) bearings a day and about 125 workmen will be 
Cc. Barthel is president The company maintains 


it 1790 Broadway, New York 


Arrow Motor & Machine Company recently in- 
d with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 


motors, special machinery, dies, etc., has purchased 
ness of the L. Weiscopf Company, 30 Church Street, 


whose business it continues. The company re- 
it it has several large contracts for die work and has 
busy since organized, barring the general machir 
ke which began June 14 when all but two of its 
It is now employing a larger number of men 
ore the strike started The walk-out was against 
es of the workmen as they were well paid and 
but were compelled to quit on account of union 
L. Weiscopf is president, M. E. Skerritt, secre- 
George H. Timmerman is factory manager 


‘olumbia Metal Box Company, manufacturer of elec- 

sheet-steel specialties, 226 East 144th Street, New 

taking bids for the construction of a four-story brick 

x 125 ft., on the west side of Rider Avenue near 

Street, to cost about $75,000 John Hauser, 358 West 
Street, New York, is the architect 


Hill Insulating & Mfg. Corporation, 511 West Forty- 
street, New York, recently incorporated with a capital 
$25,000 to manufacture a cast-iron spark plug, has 
plant at its present location for three years After 
es it will probably build a plant at some outlying 
The company will also handle mica and specialize in 
uction of straight and tapered tubes and complete 
ter on it will take up the manufacture of other 
le and aeroplane accessories Robert R. Hill ts 
t. T. H. Thorne, vice-president Charles G. Vogell, 
and B. T. Hill, treasurer 


Buffalo Metal Goods Company, manufacturer of 

er brakes, screw machine products, etc., 184 Winchester 
e, Buffalo, N. Y., is taking bids for the construction of 
tory factory and office building, 40 x 55 ft., to cost 
$10,000 It is also adding to its machine shop an 
on 27 x 45 ft.. and will in a few days break ground 
hardening building Its main plant is now 105 x 170 
ind the additions are planned to increase its capacity 
K. Porter, 73 West Eagle Street, Buffalo, is the archi- 


Gehnrich Indirect Heat Oven Company, 60 Franklin 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the last meeting of its board of 
rs voted to purchase a site 100 x 200 ft., in Long Island 
on which it will erect a three-story factory. Plans are 
eing drawn and the construction work will start shortly 
w plant if made necessary on account of an increased 
which its present plant could not take care of. Charles 
rich is vice-president. 


Maydrite Machinery Mfg. Company has been in- 

ted with a capital stock of $50,000 by John C. Dela- 
2 Newark Avenue, and others, and has established a 
t 310 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., for the 
cture of machinery and machine products John C 
president. 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has awarded 
to George P. Kelly, 20 John Street, Yonkers, N. Y 
construction of a four-story steel and brick service 
g, to be erected at South Broadway and Herriot 
street, at a cost of about $100,000. 


uncement was made July 13 that the American Loco- 
Company, Schenectady, had awarded contracts for the 
ng of three large buildings at the Schenectady 
cost $310,000 The largest will be a cylinder shop 
ft., to cost $230,000 and will be constructed by 
Bennett. The second largest will be a foundry, 100 x 
cost $60,000, including equipment. The third, a 

the foundry, will be 55 x 230 ft., and will cost 
itrick McDermott will construct the foundry and 


W. F. Engineering Company, 67 Sixth Street, 
| City, N. Y., manufacturer of aeroplanes, has 
ording to reports the building on Eighth Street, 
Fourth avenues, College Point, Long Island It 
present plant in the Russell Building in Long 
last January, but larger quarters are now needed 


ibricating Metal Company, 2 Rector Street, New 
i\ving plans prepared by Shape & Bready. 220 West 
Street, New York, for the construction of a one- 

» x 100 ft., to be erected at Newark. James 


ad 
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and Van Winkle avenues, Jersey City, N. J 


, at a cost ol 
about $15,000. R. B. Austin is secretary 

rhe Popp Foundry Company, Rochester, N ¥ has reé 
cently taken over the plant formerly operated | the Erie 
Foundry, but which has been idle for two years It will 
manutacture gray-iron mac é isting for ‘ resent 
but later intends to produce other kinds stings "he 
ompany apitalized at $10.0 Charles 1 pres 
dent; George T. Hoffman is sident ( s Stew 
irt Is secretar ind treasure! 

The Pla ographi Equ pment Comy ny ~ Duane Bt 
New York, recently ncorporated capital t « 
$75,000, plans the manufacture of web i sheet-fed offset 
printing presses At present it is ma w onl 1 few of its 
devices Allen S. Page S manager 

The Pratt Chuck Company, Frankfort, N. Y., ha t the 
general contract for additions to its factory. to cost $2 
Charles T. Pratt is president 

John A. Bensel, consulting engineer, 111 Broadwa New 
York, is preparing plar for hydroelectric plant for the 
city of Oswego, N y estimated to cost with equipment 
$600,000 Thomas H. McGuinness is ty clerk 

The Oneida Steel Pu Compa . da. N. ¥ 
mencer constructi« I ver pi f y st pla 

The Pratt & hetchworth Company, Buffalo building a 
one-story steel and brick addition to its foundr and patterr 
Storage building at its | nt at To wanda Street nd 


New York Centra Railroad 


Catalogs Wanted 


Junius H. Stone 0 Church Street, New York, who cor 
ducts an export and import business with Spain France 
Portugal and other countries, desires catalogs of too suit 
able for equipping irge machine shor 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA July 24, 1916 


Current reports state that Coatesville, Pa., is experiencing 
great difficulty because its traffi s outgrowing its railroad 
facilities It is said 700 cars are held up on the Pennsyl- 
vania tracks between Coatesville and Parkesburg waiting to 
be transferred to the Reading for shipment to the steel town 
The Reading Railroad is moving about 125 cars every 24 hr 
and extra crews have been put on this work It is also ex 
panding its yards at Valley and Modena; but until these are 
completed, traffic will |} congested The Pennsylvania has 
no ‘vards into the Coatesville mills, although steps have been 


taken whereby sidings will be run in off the main line 


The Philadelphia Brass Company, 917 Crozer suilding 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $101,000 to manufacture brass rods, extruded shapes and 


seamless tubes It has purchased 17 acres at Downington, 
Pa., on which it will at once erect a plant which will be 
operated from the start on a day and night schedule to fill 
orders already on hand Henry T. Coates, Jr., is president 


William E. Chickering, secretary and treasurer and Walter § 
Johnston, general sales manager! The board of directors in 
clude C. C. Anthony, Lewis Bernum, H. T. Coates, J1 J 
Llovd Coates, Carl B. Ely, E B. MeCarthy and W s 


Johnston 


The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, Coleman Build- 
ing. Philadelphia, is in the market for a few billet cars of 
24 or 30-in. gage to hold about 2 tons of steel and for one 
second-hand 10-ton Browning four-wheel, standard gare 
locomotive crane of about 40 ft. boom, equipped with steel 
canopy top, double drum and cables and furnished with com- 
plete equipment except bucket 

The Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, is now working three 
shifts of 8 hr. each in the production of army supplies and 
equipment 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works, Harrisburg, 
Pa., has increased its bonded debt from $300,000 to $600.000 
While no statement has been issued, it is understood the new 
funds will be used to pay the floating debt 


Storm damage to the extent of about $30,000 was done to 
the Columbia Pipe Mills, Columbia, Pa., July 13 A number 
of buildings were unroofed and some of the machinery was 
damaged 

The Dixon Valve & Coupling Company, 19 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of high-pressure couplings 
ind valves, incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, has 
ectablished a plant at 626 Cherry Street. Howard W. Goodall 

president Frederick B. Williamson, Jr., vice-president: 
Alfred W. Swartz, treasurer and William 8. Feeny, secretary 
It has established branch offices in New York and Baltimore 
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Cleveland, has taken bids tor a one-story factory and office 
building, 60 x 200 ft. 

The Ohio Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of roofing, ceiling and other sheet-metal products, is 
contemplating the erection of a sheet mill, but advises that it 
has not yet decided on definite plans 


The Scanlon Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000. William Wilming- 
ton, Julian H. Tyler and L. G. Gardner are stockholders. 


The Houghton Malleable Castings Company, Toledo, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. R. L. 
Houghton and Rupert Holland and others are the incorpor- 
ators. 

The Ohio Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 

The Defiance Screw Machine Products Company, Defiance, 
Ohio, will erect a one-story building for storage purposes. 

The Urbana Tool & Die Company, Urbana, Ohio, has under 


consideration the erection of a factory extension 

The American Fork & Hoe Company has under way ex- 
tensive improvements to its Ashtabula plant, including the 
erection of a forge shop and a powerhouse. 

The Hester Tire & Rubber Company, Lima, Ohio, has ac- 
quired a three-acre site on which it will shortly begin the 
erection of a building, 60 x 150 ft., and a powerhouse. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 24, 1916 

The Campbell Folding Car Step Company, Indianapolis 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture folding car steps. The directors are Nelson J. Carr, 
W. J. Wilson and Socrates A. Campbell. 

The Ponton Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture ex- 
tensible braces and machinery. Arthur, Alford and P. Ponton 
are the directors. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, Indianapolis, are 
erecting a three-story brick, steel and reinforced concrete 
addition, 40 x 190 ft., to their plant. It will be used as a 
forging department and will cost $30,000. 


Robert H. Hassler, Indianapolis, manufacturer of automo 
bile accessories, will erect a new building at 1585 Naomi 
Street to cost $44,000. 

The Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, will erect an addl- 
tion to its foundry to cost $20,000 

The Briant Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture novel- 
ties, etc. The directors are George A. Bittler, Mark E 
Archer and Isaac A. Lewis. 

The plant of the Westcott Motor Car Company, Richmond, 
Ind., has been moved to Springfield, Ohio, and the buildings 
will be taken by the Davis Motor Car Company as an ex- 
tension to its plant. 

The Brosche & Kenley Twentieth Century Supply Com- 
pany, Attica, Ind., has been incorporated with $75,000 capital 
stock. Charles T. Jacobson is manager. 

The New Idea Mfg. Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock to manufacture 
erates. The directors are Robert C. Smith, Charles A. West- 
fall and Albert E. Harris. 

The Hercules Buggy Company, Evansville, Ind., will build 
an addition to its plant, 80 x 120 ft., to cost $20,000. John D 
Craft is vice-president. 

The Owens Bottling & Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has bought the Graham Glass Company, Evansville, Ind., and 
its two other plants, for $1,000,000. 


The Richmond Industrial Development Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been organized to develop the industrial 
interests of the city. The directors are George H. Eggemeyer, 
George H. Knollenberg and J. M. Lontz. 

The Commercial Club, Winchester, Ind., has raised $8,000 
to buy stock in the S. J. Beebe Stove Works, capitalized at 
$15,000. Option on a site for the plant has been taken. 

The Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

The International Steel & Iron Company, manufacturer of 
architectural iron work, store fronts, etc., Evansville, Ind., 
has completed its new planing mill, of frame and steel con- 
struction, 50 x 150 ft., and a lumber shed, 30 x 100 ft., cost- 
ing together about $10,000 It has finished erecting a 
structural shop, 140 x 385 ft., at a cost of about $75,000 
This building is equipped with an electric crane of 75-ft. span 
The sides of the plant are 3214-ft. bays used for architectural 
iron. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 24, 


The production of machine tools in the Milwaukee 
has not yet been affected by the strike of machin 
walkouts not having reached this particular line of th: 
working industry. All available capacity is still we 
pied. New business is nearer normal than since the r« 
buying months ago. Gas engine and automobile shops 
best buyers of milling tools, lathes and drills. A perio 
weeks of torrid weather has caused some lassitude in 
tion and trade. Complaints are still heard that the hi; 
of building materials—steel as well as others—is pr: 
numerous important new construction projects wi! 
erected, would require considerable miscellaneous ma 
and tools. A feature of the situation throughout Wisc: 
the continuance of the establishment of new garages, w 
chine and repair shops. These projects take up consi 
of the used tools of the smaller and lighter types, and in 
instances the equipment includes large lathes. The co: 
is doubtless due to the fact that already there hav: 
licensed in Wisconsin 105,000 privately owned motor v: 
an increase of 25,000 over last year’s total figures. 
the used tool market in Milwaukee has not received a 
of machines, and the dumping reported in the East 
apparent here. A good market for second-hand tool; 
and stocks are kept cleaned up. Buyers are discrimi: 
however, and will not take machines that ought 
scrapped. Prices are well maintained, but attractive 


A report from Sheboygan Falls, Wis., states that the Falls 
Machine Company, of that city, manufacturer of automobile 
engines, has passed into the control of a syndicate repre- 
sented by Andrews & Co., bankers, of Chicago. It is stated 
that the company will be re-incorporated under the style of 
the Falls Motors Company, under the laws of Virginia, with 
$1,500,000 capital. 


The Manitowoc Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company and 
the Manitowoc Boiler Works Company, Manitowoc, Wis, 
have been consolidated as to ownership, but will be operated 
as separate institutions, the names having been changed to 
the Manitowoe Shipbuilding Company and the Manitowoc 
Boiler Works respectively. E. E. Gunnel continues as gen- 
eral manager of the shipyards and C. C. West of the boiler 
plant. Arrangements have already been made to increase 
the size of the boiler works 25 per cent. This contract has 
been placed with the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company, Mil- 
waukee. The machinery and equipment are now being ordered 
The two plants now employ over 1200 men. 


The Rotary Gas Engine & Pulverizer Company, Antig¢ 
Wis., the incorporation of which was noted, has contracted 
for the production of its devices and machines with Mayer 
Brothers, who recently took over the former International 
Hoist Compan'y works and are operating a commercial foun- 
dry and machine shop. The arrangement is temporary and 
later the Rotary Company will build a plant of its own. Its 
products include rotary gas and steam engines, clod crushers, 
subsurface packers, mulchers, rotary pulverizers, farm trac- 
tors, automobile chassis, transmissions and similar equip- 
ment. Clarence Rishel, who went to Antigo from Denver, 
Col., is mechanical engineer. 

The Mohr Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., is preparing 
to rebuild its sawmill destroyed by fire with a loss of $75,000 
Cc. F. Mohr is president. 


The Continental Motor Truck Company, Superior, Wis. 
has broken ground for its new manufacturing plant on Bel- 
knap Street and the Soo Line tracks to cost $50,000. Occu- 
pancy will Be taken about Sept. 1. All of the equipment of 
the present works in leased quarters will be utilized; but 2 
list of new tools will be purchased. J. G. Barnsdale is sec- 
retary. 

Platteville, Wis., will build a high school at a cost not to 
exceed $100,000, with a complete manual training equipment 


H. C. Biddison, Madison, Wis., who has been manufac- 
tuirng lubricating and general machinery appliances in lease 
quarters at 1516 Williamson Street for many years, is having 
plans prepared for a machine shop at Williamson and Rogers 
streets, of brick and concrete, one-story, 44 x 60 ft. 


The Commonwealth Power Company, Milwaukee, has dis 
posed of its entire holdings to the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company for $1,100,000. 

The Baldwin Co-Operative Creamery Association, Bald- 
win, Wis., is preparing to expend $50,000 for a new dairy!né 
plant, to contain a large refrigerating unit. John Nymo! 
manager 

The Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis. 
making extensive improvements in its mill, and also int 
to build a sulphite plant and tower, expending about $100,0°° 


in improvements John Van Alstyne is general super! 
tendent 


nds 








Ju ris 1916 


Evans, Madison, Wis., is having plans prepared for 
t Henry and Dayton streets, of brick and steel, 

ft.. two stories and basement 

‘errio Mfg. Company, Waupaca, Wis., organized re- 


ll establish a factory for the production of butter 


eg-candling machines, etc Quarters will be leased 
resent. 
J. Terwilliger, Clinton, Wis., has purchased the 
d automobile repair shop of the Terwilliger Garage 
ind will do a commercial machinery business A 
of new equipment will be installed. 
Visconsin Foundry & Steel Works, Cedar Grove, Wis., 
al meeting of stockholders, decided to change its 
stvle to the Cedar Grove Stove Company, to better 


he nature of its business. 


‘ach & Schneeberg Company, Milwaukee, operating 
e shop at 764 Thirty-second Street, has filed a volun- 
tion in bankruptcy The assets are listed at $6,396 
ities at $3,172. The creditors will meet July 28. 

Deerfield, Wis., will establish a small fac- 
the manufacture of a new type of concrete mixer for 


Bergland, 


iverland-Madison Madison, Wis., 
n automobile agent, will spend $15,000 to $20,000 in 

garage, warehouse and repair shop, 66 x 80 ft., at 
King streets, Madison It will be three 
nd basement. R. A. Warner and J. Parker Gillespie 


Company, western 


lson and 
igers 

W. Forsyth, S. R 
organized the 
capital 


and H. R. Clough, all of 
Power 
of $50,000. 


Deakin 


ee, have Spring Machinery 


with a stock Plans are not 
tured 
Scheiderer, architect, Milwaukee, is taking bids 
on important additions to.the garage and machine 
Warren Brothers, State Street, Wauwatosa, Wis A 
tory, 54 x 144 ft., will be added, and an extension, 
ft., will be built to the machine shop 
Cc H Armiger Chemical Milwaukee, 
ed the general contract for a fireproof addition, 75 x 


to its plant at 770 Greenbush Street, to the Northern 


Company, 


nstruction Company, Milwaukee. 
The Lake Superior Electrical Company, Lamborn and 
Third streets, Superior, Wis., recently incorporated with a 


stock of $50,000, has taken out a building permit for 
nstruction of a factory at Grand Avenue and Third 
$7,000 It will manufacture a flashlight 
electric whistle, employing about 25 men at the start. 


Street to cost about 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 24, 1916 


machine tools have not been offered in this 
nearby manufacturers In fact, munition makers, 

e recently taken on additional contracts, have lately 
rders for new lathes, and are not offering to sell 
in the usual number of machines. Auto-truck 
cturers, who are very busy, are quietly buying single 
it are not issuing any lists. Business from the rail- 
still disappointing. With the exception of Canada, 

ort demand for machine limited, although 
1umber of machines are still being shipped to Europe 
Some new lately 


Pacific coast. 


used 


tools is 


contracts business has been re- 


m the 
etails are not yet available as to the plans of the 
Cincinnati, but it is currently reported 
will erect a large addition to its plant in 
for the manufacture of sanitary pottery. 

that the United Cast Iron Pipe & 
is having plans prepared for doubling the 
its plant at Addyston, Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb. 


Tool Jack C 


Company, 
mpany 
imored States 


Company 


iriton Machine Company, Cincinnati, 


resident, has acquired a site adjoining its plant 
il, and will soon commence the construction of a 
tior The company recently acquired the plant 
\. E. Gang Company. 

omestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
tract for a new plant to be constructed in a Day- 
that will be used for the manufacture of farm 
itfits The new building will be 270 x 1000 ft., 


t} 


onstruction and when completed will cover more 
e than manufacturing building in that 
will be required 


any one 


. large 


amount of 
Wheel Company, Springfield, 
an addition to its plant that will be com- 
The company 


machinery 


Emery Ohio, is 


ns for 


1e winter season. now has under 


iT office 


addition 


Mortar & Supply Company, 


Springfield, Ohio 


90% 
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has commenced the reconstruction of the recently a quired 
plant of the Cold Springs Lime & Stone Company, located 
near Springfield It is reported that 10 new kilns will be 
erected together with a hydrating plant 

The Urbana Packing Company, Urbana, Ohio, has m 


menced construction of an addition to its plant for which 


refrigerating equipment will be 


The 


required 
Hercules 


Buggy Company, Evansville, Ind vill sox 
begin work on an addition to its plant that will be 80 x 120 
ft three stories and of brick constructiot 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., July 24, 1916 
Machine-tool 
gregate of 


Pressure for delivery 


demand continues satisfactory and the ag- 


orders is quite equal to the ability to deliver 


has about disappeared and the business 
a normal state 
has been felt here as a 


is regaining No pressure of second-hand tools 
result of 


elsewhere No 


the completion of munitions 


contracts premiums are being paid for ma 


chinery Reports from all parts of the St. Louis territory are 


of excellent business conditions and also of fine crops 


The Laclede Iron W orks, St Louis, Andrew J Franz 
manager, has leased additional space at 1315 Chestnut Street 
ind will increase its .equipment for the manufacture of orna 
mental iron, et 

The Light & Development Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 


increased its capital tock from $1.500.000 to $3,000,000 for 


the purpose of acquiring new plants and extending equipment 


of its existing plants, chiefly electric plants and waterworks 

The General Explosives Company, St. Louis, Mo., has bee 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50.00 to be increased 
later, and will manufacture explosives and shells The stock 
holders are E. William Hawley, Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Louis; Walter W. Edwards and Joseph M. Owne, of 
Chicago, and Alfred J. Rawlings, New York 

The Richardson Hardware Mfg. Company, St. Louis, M 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Caz 


N. Richardson, D Foley 
manufacture hardware specialties 
The Knox 


has leased quarters at 


Murray and J. Carter Carstens to 


Furnace & Cornice 


1414 


Company, St. Louis, Mo 


Easton Avenue, and will 


ncrease 
its plant capacity 

The Ford-Davis Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., has beet 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by E. W. Oelfs 
ken, W. C. Kleine, George H. Allan, T. D. Davis and James 


J. Masterson to manufacture metal products, including piston 


rings, etc. 

The Davis-O’Fallon Equipment 
has been incorporated with 
by John J. O'Fallon, Jr., 
manufacture railway 

The branch of the 
Louis, Mo., N. T 
and 


Company, St. Louis, Mo 
a nominal capital stock of $10,000 
William H 
equipment 


Davis and others to 


and supplies 


American Express Company, at St 
Brown superintendent, will erect a 
The Wells-Fargo 


Louis will also equip a garage and machine shop 


garage 
machine vehicles 
at St 


under the direction of its superintendent, Grover B. Simpson 


shop for its Com 


pany 


The plant of the Rogers Foundry & Mfg Joplin 


fire to the extent of $65.000 


Company, 
Mo., was recently damaged by 


A branch assembling plant, machine 


cost about $50,000 will be equipped at East St 
the Ford Detroit, Mich 


shop and garage to 
Louis, Il, b 


Motor Company, 


The Kansas City Fan & Motor Company, Kansas City 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000 
by H. C. Hoffman, David E. Long and Alden W. Burke to 
manufacture electric fans, etc 
The West Side Machine Shop Company, Webb City, Mo 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $32,000 by J. C 
Coffee, L. E. Sweetiand and Charles Jaccard to « 1 genera! 
machine business and to manufacture tools 
The Gille Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., has acquired 
a seven-story building at Ninth and Liberty streets, and w ¥ 
equip a plant for the manufacture of tinware, cans and metal 
containers ‘ 
The Stuttgart Public Service Company, Stuttgart, Ar e 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 r 
F. G. Proutt, T. H. Rhodes and William A. Smith to equip 
waterworks. an electric light plant, ete 
Bas Brown and others Grinkley Ar} will inetall * 
equipment for a four-saw, 50 stand cotton ge 
The Farmers’ Gin & Mfg. Company. Round Pond Ar 
has been incorporated wit! 1 capital stock of $17,500 1} : . 
John Mosely, John Mallory and Charles Fleming and other iB : 
The Sawyer Gin Compa! Sawyer, Okla., has been incor 
porated with a capit stock of $15 00 by J. D. Moore J W 


Robinson and J. A. Deavours and others hy 


The Marion Refinery Company Claremore 
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and will build a 
is president 

The 
planing 


finishing plant, 5° x 175 ft W. B. Purtell 
Electro 
mill on 
equipping the 
present plant. 
The 


has secured a site 50 x 125 ft., 


Steel & Metal Company has 


Street, St 


taken 
Catharines, Ont., 


over a 


Niagara and is 


building to be used in conjunction with its 


Eau Claire Waterworks Company, Tecumseh, Ont., 


and will shortly 
ders for the erection of a plant to cost $20,000 


call for ten- 


The Steel Company of Canada will build an addition to its 
plant at Toronto, to $4,500 . = 
manager It has also awarded contract to William 
Leeming Street, 


branch 
Yale, 24 
Hamilton, for the construction of an 
tion to its plant there to cost $12 

The H. Morgan Montreal, has commenced the 
erection of a garage to cost $40,000 

Mr. Blachensky, St. 
abattoir 
$75,000 


cost Cowan is 
addi 
000 


Company, 


Boniface, Man., proposes to build an 


and packing plant on Archibald Street to 


Pians have been prepared 


cost 


D. Balcovske, St 
erection of an 
$65,000. 

The W. J 
ceived 


Boniface, Man., is contemplating the 


abattoir at the Union Stock Yards to cost 


Trick Company, Ltd., 
contract for the 
Chevrolet Motor 


Company will 
of $50,000. 


Oshawa, Ont has re 
factory there for the 
$40,000 The Chevrolet 

structure there at a 


erection of a 
Company, to 
build 


cost 


also another cost 


The Electric Products Company, Ltd., Three 


stock of 


Rivers, Que., 
has been $95,000 by 
J. A. Oligny, G. D 
facture 

New Toronto, Ont., will pump for the 
works plant, to have a capacity of 600 gal. per min 


D. Scott is clerk 


incorporated with a 
Quillan, A 
goods. 


capital 
Boivin, and others, to manu- 
electrical 
purchase a water- 


George 


Loudon & 
paring plans for a 


James, Hertzberg, engineers, Toronto, are pre- 
water supply for Woodbridge, Ont., to in- 
clude mains, pumping plant, filtration plant, stand pipe, etc 
to cost $40,000. 
Stratford, Ont., will 
sewage disposal works 
Nesbitt & Co., Edmonton, 
contract for the erection of a 
Canadian Northern Railway 
The Modern Tool Mfg 
incorporated with a capital 
Sarault, Louis P. Renaud, Joseph Peloquin, and others, to 
manufacture machinery, tools, arms, shells, ammunition, etc 
The Manitoba Steel Foundries, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 by 
Peter J. Smith, Arthur M. Tirbutt, Horace Ormond, 
others 


purchase a 10-hp 
R. R. Lang is clerk 
Alberta, 
machine 


motor for the 


awarded 
there for the 


have been 
shop 
to cost $65,000 

Company, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
stock of 


$200,000 by Ismael J 


and 


The Superior Tile Company, Ltd., Montreal, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Gaylen R. Dun- 
can, Robert D. Sutherland, Frederick Babe, 
manufacture brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc. 


and others, to 


Government Purchases 


C., July 24, 1916. 
Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, until date not set, 
schedule 9924, for one combined hand and power pipe cutting 
and threading machine to take pipes from 2% to 12 in. in 
diameter, for Portsmouth, N. H.; schedule 9934, for one 
motor-driven test pump for Newport; schedule 9935, for four 


WASHINGTON, D. 


steam turbine-driven blowing sets for Charleston 


Bids 
counts, 


were received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 

Navy Department, Washington, July 18, for supplies 
for the naval service as follows: 

Schedule 

Class 34, Brooklyn 

$8,135 and $12,194; 


$9,250 


9821, Construction and Repair 


—One hydraulic joggling press— 
152, $5.700 185. 


Bid 107, 
$5,285 and $4,950; 190, 


Schedule 9822, Steam Engineering 


Class 41, Boston 


$3,667.60 ; 


Two air compressors with spares 


183, $539.90 


Class 42, Boston—One pipe cutting and threading ma 
chine sid 82, $1,719: 89, $1,388.50; 107, $1,500 and $1,950 
132, $1,950, $1,500, $1,700, $1,561 and $1,497; 178, $2,761 

The names of the bidders and the numbers under which 
designated in the above list, are as 
Bids 82, Jarecki Mfg Kemp 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc 
Works Companys 132, 


they are follows: 


Machinery 
27, Nor- 
National Electrical 
Machine Company 
Westinghouse Air 
Wood & Co 190, Watson-Still 


Company; 89, 
Company; 107, 


walk Iron 


Supply 
Southwark 
Trading 


Brake Company; 185, R. D 


Company; 152, Foundry & 


Compan) 183, 


178, Universal 


man Company 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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i 
in 


Air Compressors.—Iingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Proaq. 

way, New York. Spanish catalog entitled “Productos 
Ingersoll-Rand.” Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 124. Covers line 
of air compressors, vacuum, reciprocating ang 
centrifugal water pumps, rock drilling, metal and coal n ‘ing, 
prospecting and quarrying machinery and pneumatic tools 
for machine boiler shops and foundries. Illustrations, 
descriptive matter and tabulated data are included. 
Drive Motor Truck.—Federal Motor Truck 
Detroit. Pamphlet. Size, 9 x 11% in.; pages, 64. 
Deals with a line of worm-driven motor trucks and contains 
a collection of photographic reproductions showing some of 
the numerous uses to which they are put. Practically every 
class of service and raw material or manufactured product 
is covered by the illustrations. A general description of the 
engine drive is presented followed by engravings and 
condensed specifications of different sizes of trucks that are 
built A number of views of various styles of bodies are in- 
cluded 


ie la 


and gas 


and 


Worm 
Company 


and 


Lathe.—United 
Cincinnati Circular. 


Engine States Lathe & Machine Com- 
Treats of a 20-in. heavy duty 
screw cutting engine lathe that is equipped with a five-step 
pulley and a single back gear. An engraving and a 
condensed specification table of the lathe are presented with 
a brief description of its special features. 
Welding 
Karpen 
welding 


pany, 


cone 


Oxy-Acetylene and 
Building, 


and 


Cutting.—Searchiight 
Chicago. Folder. Shows 
cutting outfits that can be sup- 
brief descriptions of the equipment furnished in 
Attention is directed to the use of the apparatus 
in various fields of manufacturing and repair work. 


Company, 415 
the different 
plied with 


each case. 


Speed Regulators.—Goodman Machine & Tool Company, 
50 Church Street, New York. Circular. Contains illustra- 
tions brief statement of the features of the Scriven 
regulator. The special advantage claimed is the ab- 
intermediate disk, belt or friction mechanism, 
which enables any speed to be obtained within a ratio of 1 to 
2% and maintained as long as may be desired. 


and a 
speed 


sence of any 


Sheets and Sheet Metal Products.—Reeves Mfg. Com- 
pany, Dover, Ohio. Catalog. Size, 6% x 10% in.; pages, 254. 
Describes and illustrates a line of metal sheets and the vari- 
ous products made from them. The materials listed include 
sheets, roofing and siding, eaves trough, conductor pipe, metal 
tile, tin plate, metal ceilings, stove pipes and elbows and a 
number of miscellaneous sheet metal products. The catalog 
is divided into sections, one for each line of products listed 
and in a number of cases the title page to the section con- 
tains reproductions of the method of manufacturing the par- 
ticular article covered. A section devoted to the manufacture 
of genuine charcoal iron is included, together with one con- 
taining a number of tables of useful tnformation. 


Poppet Valve Engines.—Nordberg Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee. Bulletin No. 28. Illustrates a line of poppet valve 
engines which includes three types, the full poppet, poppet- 
unifilow and poppet-Corliss. Following a discussion of the 
different kinds of engines and their construction, test results 
are given. A short discussion of the application of the engines 
to compressors, pumps and ice machines is given. Views of 
installations are given, together with engravings of details 
of the construction of the valves, valve operating gear, rée- 
movable cages, cylinders, and head, the latter containing all 
the cored passages and ports and thus making the cylinder 
proper a simple cylindrical casting free to expand and con- 
tact with temperature changes. An illustrated description of 
two of the largest uniflow engines constructed in this country, 
which have been shipped to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company for driving rod mills, appeared in THe Iron AGE, 
July 20, 1916 

Hydrostatic 


pany, 


Instruments.—Scientific Materials Com- 
Bulletin No. 4. Describes a line of hydro- 
static instruments which includes pressure and draft indica- 
tors and The construction of these instruments, 
built on the same principle as the U-tube mano 
meter, is gone into at some length and there are a number 
of views of the various instruments and tables of the different 
sizes that can be supplied are included. 


Pittsburgh 


recorders 


which are 


Payroll and Adding Machine.—International Money 
Machine Company, Terre Haute, Ind. Catalog. Refers to@ 
ine of payroll machines which are designed to give the 
total of the payroll and the number of coins or bills of differ- 
ent denominations required to complete it, as well as de- 
livering the money required to the envelope in the smallest 
number of A number of views of different types of 
machines supplement the description and mention is made of 
adding and listing machine that has also been built. 4 
st of users of the company’s machines is included. 


pieces 


] 
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